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C1] Do you wish a copy of their catalog? 
[1 Do you plan to remodel your store soon? 
( Do you plan to build a store soon? 


Air Brushes 
Airpainting Equipment 
Animated Signs 
Artificial Flowers 
Artificial Snow 

Art Screens 
Backgrounds 
Background Coverings 
Books on Cardwriting 
Books on Display 
Booths and Floats 
Brushes and Pens 
Cabinets—Revolving 
Card & Mat Board 
Cardwriters' Materials 
Color Lighting 

Crepe Papers 
Cut-out Letters 
Cutting Machines 
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Display 
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Display's Great Monthly Digest 
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The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will be glad to supply the latest 
authentic information about anything in the display line in which you are 
interested. If you do not find your needs listed on this blank, write a sepa- 
rate letter. If we do not have the information you want on file, we'll find 
Avail yourself of our incomparable service facilities without 
cost or obligation. This service includes an analysis of any display problem. 


out for you. 


Decorative Papers 
Decalcomania 

Display Furniture 
Display Forms 
Display Racks 
Drawing Boards 
Enlarging Projectors 
Exhibit Displays 
Fabrics and Trimmings 
Fixtures 

Flags and Banners 
Foils 

Fountains 

Lacquering Outfits 
Lamp Coloring 
Lighting—Equipment 
Lithographed Displays 
Mannequins 
Mouldings 
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Metal Sheets 

Millinery Heads 

Motion Displays 

Motion Mechanisms 

Natural Foliage 

Pageants & Exhibits 

Plaques (Window) 

Papier Mache Specialties 

Photographic Blowups 

Plastic and Composition 
Pieces 

Plushes and Velours 

Price Cards—Tickets 

Price Ticket Holders 

Reflectors 

Sale Banners 

Socks Window 

Show Cards 

Show Card Supplies 


Show Cases 

Show Case Lighting 
Signs—Card Holders 
Signs—Brass—Bronze 
Signs—Electric 
Sleeve Forms 

Stencil Outfits 

Stock Posters 

Store Designing 
Store Fronts 

1 Tackers 

CJ Time Switches 

1 Turntables 

C] Valances 

C] Wall Board 

[1] Window Drapes 

1 Window Lighting 

C1] Window Shades 

[] Wood Carvings 
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OUR NEXT ISSUE 


In the August issue James Styles, display man- 
ager, The Hecht Company, Washington, D. C., 
takes you behind the scenes and shows what 


THE COVER 


A display designed by Copeland Dis- 


1936 


"It is my firm belief that display is 
plays, Inc., for Saks-Fifth Avenue, New the most important single function in 


makes the wheels go ‘round in his display depart- 
ment. O. P. Cleaver on "Display Lighting" will be 


York City, is shown on this month's cover. the successful promotion of merchan- 


Note the simplicity of arrangement to dise."—Winthrop Kent, president, Flint 


& Kent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


another feature. And there will be more than a 
dozen other articles of equal value. 


Produce a most attractive effect. 
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Have you written for your copy 


of this new 96-page book? 


It’s more than a catalog . . . it 
contains detailed illustrations of 
practical displays and merchan- 


dise presentations. 


It was prepared by men who 
know display—know retail mer- 
chandising—know how, and stand 


ready to assist you. 


Because the edition is extremely 
limited, may we suggest that 
you write for your copy (if you 
haven't already done so) with- 
out delay—so that you may be 


sure of receiving it promptly ! 


REFLECTOR — HARDWARE 
CORPORATION 


WESTERN AVE. AT 22ND PLACE —— CHICAGO 
MARBRIDGE BLDG.,1328 BROADWAY— NEW YORK 
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Convention 
Sidelisghts 


Ken Rarich, a member of the Greater Cincinnati Display Clul., 
officiated at the convention as official photographer. His views oi 
the annual banquet and dance are shown on page 4 of this issue 
of DISPLAY WORLD. Prints may be secured by applicatio. 
direct to the studio, 1 Court-Ninth Arcade. 

Artie (“Battling”) Myers, who represents Maharam Fabric Cor- 
poration in the St. Louis territory, found that not all bandits wea: 
masks. Artie was charged $4.35 for a 50-cent taxi ride from Nev. 
port, Ky., back to the hotel. The question is, what was he doin. 
in Newport? 

Ray Parks, who traveled from Manchester, N. H., to be at th: 
convention, was called home because of serious illness in his famil 
only a few-hours after arriving. Ray asks that DISPLAY WORL!) 
explain and offer his regrets. 

One familiar face which was missed this year was that ci 
Howard Cox, of Acme-Reytrim, who was unable to be presert 
because of illness. Reytrim’s affairs were looked after by Ra, 
Pearce, who admits to having been the “dean” of installers before 
joining the Cox organization. The usual page girl made a most 
attractive ornament for the Reytrim booth. 

Smiling Joe Maharam was in evidence, both on the exhibit 
floor and at the entertainment. Even many of Joe’s friends don’t 
know it, but he is an accomplished artist and sculptor. 

Ed Peters, who guides the display destinies of Hess & Culbert- 
son, St. Louis, rooted so vociferously for Cincinnati at the nigh‘ 
ball game on Monday that he lost his voice and was unable to 
describe the fine demonstration display he installed for the Tuesday 
sessions. 

Walter J. Renken of the L. J. Hartmann Company, Alton, III, 
was the lucky winner of a Kling-Tite tacker awarded by the A. L. 
Hansen Company. 

It was interesting to learn that, Dick Staines, Vandever’s, Tulsa, 
was a former citizen of Mexico. Dick’s father was Scotch, his 
mother was Spanish, and he lived in Mexico until he completed 
his education at the college at San Luis Potosi. He is an American 
citizen now, however, and is doing a fine job for Vandever’s. 

Arno Beck, vice-president of the Cincinnati club, and owner of 
Beck Studios, received many congratulations for the splendid man- 
ner in which the exhibit halls were decorated. 

“Charlie” Morton, who for the past fifty years has been with 
Weinstock-Lubin, Sacramento, Calif., and who has the honor of 
having been a member of the I. A. D. M. longer than any other 
person, flew across the continent to attend. It is such spirit that 
makes a successful convention. 

“Jim” Berg, Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago, told the delegates 
that the only reason he has not belonged to the I. A. D. M. as 
long as “Charlie” Morton is because “Charlie had the money for 
membership dues at that time and I didn’t.” Both Berg and 
Morton were awarded life-time memberships in the association at 
the convention last year. 

“Sol” Fisher, plutocrat of the installers, was on hand at the 
start of the convention to take care of the W. A. I. boys who 
showed up in goodly numbers. They turned out en masse at the 
banquet with “Emma Dot” Partridge acting as hostess. 

Carl Haecker, the old pepper-pot of the I. A. D. M., came 
through as a pinch hitter and his one-minute essay, “Tolerance,” 
was received with enthusiasm. Something about Carl generates 
enthusiasm and he is needed at conventions. Next year, Cail, we 
want you for the entire meeting. 

Stensgaard’s studio apartment was a beehive for cordiality and 
good fellowship. When it comes to playing host, “Bill” seems 
to know just how. 

Sheeline’s bevy of beauties, seventy-four mannequins, seemed 
to win the fancy of the press reporters. They seemed to be en- 
tranced with so much nuditiy. 

When it comes to versatility, that boy Schoenlaub of the Cin- 
cinnati club is “There with a Crosley.” “And when comes the 
revolution” you’ll eat stromberries with cream and double cream. 
When Harry says so, he means it. 

The hip movement of that guy Gomez of Cleveland in the 
amateur hour at the beer party was a delight for the ardent lovers 
of burlesque. He was the envy of many a gal. 

And say, Stan (Holly), as mike expert you’re no slouch. Your 
line of patter as master of ceremonies at the big Sunday nig!'t 
brawl wasn’t half bad. 

Clem Kieffer was back in harness and a welcome convention 
delegate. His work on National Display Week was outstanding 
and if he’ll act as generalissimo this year, the big week will come 
through big. 
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Cincinnati Jets New Standard 





For Future Conventions 


Thirty-ninth |. A. D. M. Convention a Tremendous Success . . . Stocker Reelected 
President . . . Attendance Approximates 1,000 . . . By-Laws Adopted Unanimously 
. . - Entire Country Represented by New Board of Directors 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
International Association of Display Men, 
June 29, 30-July 1, 2, at the Netherland Plaza 
hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, established a record 
for success seldom equaled in the annals of 
the association. That, in a nutshell, is the 
consensus of opinion expressed by delegates 
from California to Maine and from Minne- 
sota to Florida. The dominant note of the 
convention—coming from displaymen and 
exhibitors alike—was that of cheerfulness 
and optimism; the feeling that business is 
surging along and that display is going 
ahead to a new future of unparalleled rec- 
ognition. While, to a certain extent, this 
feeling was manifested at the convention in 
1935, at that time it did not have the as- 
surance and the open expression which dis- 
tinguished it this year. 

Streaming into Cincinnati as early as Sat- 
urday, June 27, displaymen took the beauti- 
ful convention hotel by storm; by noon, 
Monday, late delegates were compelled to 
go elsewhere for rooms. Every inch of ex- 





hibit space was sold, and many of the ex- 
hibitors added sample rooms on the sixth 
floor to their space. Final registration fig- 
ures indicated that nearly 1,000 were present 
during the four days of the convention. 
Business sessions in particular enjoyed an 
unusual attendance, with calls going out 
for more chairs on several occasions, in 
spite of the fact that the hall was set for 
500. The banquet and dance at Castle Farm 
drew a throng conservatively estimated at 
750. 

The elaborate program of prominent 
speakers and exceptional entertainment was 
the subject of much praise. Between busi- 
ness sessions, educational meetings, inspec- 
tions of exhibits, and the banquet, boat ride, 
“Over-the-Rhine party, and the night base- 
ball game, few delegates had more than an 
occasional spare moment on their hands. 

As evidence of the interest the convention 
aroused and the importance with which it 
was regarded, reporters from the three Cin- 
cinnati dailies were constantly in attendance, 




























as was a cameraman from the Associated 
Press. 

It was particularly noteworthy to see that 
purchases in the display field are advancing, 
and that there is more money available for 
expenditures on fixtures, material, and equip- 
ment. Every exhibitor reported good busi- 
ness, with one chalking up sales totalling 
$8,000 more than he had registered at the 
convention the preceding year. 

Another forward step in the advancement 
of the I. A. D. M. was taken when a motion 
was passed approving the incorporation of 
the association early in 1936 as a non-profit 
organization under the laws of the state of 
Missouri. Immediately after this approval 
was signified, a carefully compiled set of 
by-laws was adopted unanimously, thus 
placing the association on a completely or- 
ganized basis for the first time in several 
years. Under the new by-laws, each section 
of the country is given equal representation 
on the board of directors, the members of 
which control the affairs of the association. 
It was especially pleasing to note the alert 
interest the delegates manifested in the af- 
fairs of the I. A. D. M. There seemed to be 
a universal feeling that the time had come 
to get together in a concerted effort to “go 
places.” 

Tribute was paid to Glee R. Stocker, Wohl 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, president during 
the past year, by reelecting him unanimously 
to the same post for another term. A nomi- 
nating committee composed of T. M. Solo- 


—A scene at the speakers’ table during the 
convention. Left to right, Sidney Goldberg, 
chairman, program committee; Joe Lombard, 
president, Greater Cincinnati Display Club; 
the speaker, Tony Sarg; Glee R. Stocker, 
president, International Association of Dis- 
play Men; George W. Westerman, former 
1. A. D. M. president and now chairman of 
the board; Charles Morton, Sacramento, 
Calif., who has belonged to the association 
longer than any other individual; Kay 
Kamen, another guest speaker; and W. L. 
"Bill" Stensgaard, Chicago— 
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mon, Harris & Co., Dallas, Texas, first vice. 
president for 1935-36; Erwin Hiffman, Hiff- 
man Display Service, president of the St. 
Louis Display Club, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Joseph Lombard, Bond’s, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
president of the Greater Cincinnati Display 
Club, presented the names of Stocker {or 
president; J. William Teter, McAlpin’s, Cin- 
cinnati, for first vice-president; Everett W. 
Quintrell, Eider & Johnston Company, Diy- 
ton, Ohio, for second vice-president, and T. 
Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Company, 
Shreveport, La., for third vice-president. "he 
nominees were elected without oppositio:.. 

The nominating committee also brouzht 
before the I. A. D. M. members the names 
of eleven directors, who were likewise 
elected unanimously. George W. Wester- 
man, past president of the association, auto- 
matically becomes chairman of the board as 
provided for in the by-laws. The directors 
and the districts they represent are as fol- 
lows: 

First district: Ray W. Parks, Leavitt 
Stores Corporation, Manchester, N. H. 
(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island.) 

Second district: W. Gilbert Brown, Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington, D. C.) 

Third district: Donald Springer, Levy’s, 
Jacksonville, Fla. (North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida.) 

Fourth district: F. E. Whitelam, R. H. 
Fyfe Company, Detroit, Mich. (Michigan, 
Ohio, and Kentucky.) 

Fifth district: L. E. Summerton, William 
R. Moore Dry Goods Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. - (Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana.) 

Sixth district: R. O. Johnson, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, Ill. (Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Indiana.) 

Seventh district: Joseph Chadwick, Fam- 
ous-Barr Company, St. Louis, Mo. (Iowa, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, and Missouri.) 

Eighth district: O. W. Bud Bennett, Koll- 
iner’s, Inc., Stillwater, Minn. (North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Minnesota.) 

Ninth district: Richard A. Staines, Van- 
dever Dry Goods Company, Tulsa, Okla. 
(Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas.) 

Tenth district: R. H. DeJung, J. C. Pen- 
ney Company, Spokane, Wash. (Washing- 
ton, Montana, Oregon, Idaho, and Wyoming.) 

Eleventh district: J. R. Stewart, Barker 
Brothers, Los Angeles, Calif. (California, 
Nevada, Utah, and Arizona.) 

A meeting of the board of directors was 
immediately held after the election. It was 
decided to reemploy Syl C. Reiser, who has 
served as executive secretary of the associa- 
tion during the past ten months. 

J. W. Teter, as well as the entire Greater 


—The large picture shows about one-third of 

the convention delegates in the cocoanut 

grove at Castle Farm, where the annual ban- 

quet and dance took place. The smaller 

view is of a portion of the open-air dance 

floor to which the delegates adjourned after 
the meal— 
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Cincinnati Display Club, came in for much 
praise from the delegates for the splendid 
manner in which the convention was con- 
ducted. Teter, newly elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the national association, conducted 
his arduous duties as convention director 
in a most capable, thorough manner, ably 
seconded by his committee chairmen and 
their co-workers. William Arinow, Shil- 
[':o’s, as assistant convention director and 
publicity chairman, handled his work most 
oably. An exceptional program, including 
h notables as Tony Sarg, O. P. Cleaver, 
tin Paver, Kay Kamen, and C. W. Browne, 
.s arranged by Sidney Goldberg, Kline’s, 
program chairman. A. G. Anderson, Ander- 
son Display System, looked after the very 
i: portant item of finance. William Marting, 
ick Brothers, handled the entertainment eff- 
ciently. On the same committee were Stan- 
ley Holly and Harry Steinker, both of the 
( 
e 
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‘harles B. Thomas Company, who deserve 

special credit for the fine cooperation and 
intiring effort they put forth to make the 
convention a success. The photograph con- 
test committee was headed by Irvin Riga, 
Potter Shoe Company. H. R. Schoenlaub, 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company, 
looked after exhibits. Howard Williams, 
Co-Operative Displays, Inc., was in charge 
of decoration; Al Bankemper, The Paris, 
was committee chairman of registrations, 
and Harry Towers, Shillito’s, arranged for 
the demonstration displays. 

Joseph Lombard, ,president of the Cincin- 
nati club, conducted his part of the general 
sessions with the skill of a veteran. 

Five hundred delegates arrived in time to 
attend an “Over-the-Rhine” party given 
Sunday night, June 28, at Music Hall. As 
an “ice-breaker,” the party was a huge suc- 
cess, with everyone doing his or her part 
to contribute to the merriment of the occa- 
sion. Extemporized solo dances by various 
displaymen during an amateur contest al- 
most literally brought down the house, while 
a German band pumped away at “Ach, du 
lieber Augistin.” An excellent orchestra 
provided music for dancing before and after 
the amateur contest. Free sandwiches were 
served, and the crowd managed to get away 
with many barrels of beer. 

The convention officially opened Monday 
morning with an address of welcome by 
Joseph Lombard. The invocation was given 
by Rev. J. J. Castleberry, Cincinnati, after 
which Mayor Russell Wilson expressed the 
pleasure of the city at being host to the con- 
vention. “If any of you get into any trou- 
ble,” he concluded, “just remember that you 
know the mayor!” 
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T. M. Solomon, retiring first vice-presi- 
dent from Dallas, acting on behalf of the 
governor of Texas, presented Mayor Wilson 
and President Stocker with scrolls appoint- 
ing them Centennial Texas Ranger and Cen- 
tennial Ambassador of Good-Will, respec- 
tively. 

Stocker responded briefly and then pre- 
sented Charles W. Morton, Weinstock- 

















Glee R. Stocker 


Wohl Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
Reelected President, |. A. D. M. 


Lubin Company, Sacramento, Calif., and 
James Berg, Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
to the delegates, who responded with a 
rising ovation. Morton and Berg enjoy the 
distinction of having been members of the 
I. A. D. M. for more years than any other 
persons. Each has been presented with a 
life-time membership in recognition of their 
loyalty and aid. 

Clement Kieffer, Klinehans Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was also introduced and praised 
by President Stocker for the excellent way 
in which he conducted his duties in connec- 
tion with National Display Week. Kieffer 
predicted that the 1937 promotion would be 
far superior and would result in greatly in- 
creased recognition of display. 

Stocker introduced Lyle A. Brookover, of 
the Council for Industrial Progress, Wash- 


—From left to right, J. W. Teter, Mc- 
Alpin's, Cincinnati, first vice-president; 
Everett W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, second vice- 
president; T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe 
Company, Shreveport, La., third vice- 
president; Frank Bingham, Robertson 
Brothers, South Bend, Ind., treasurer; Syl 
C. Reiser, executive secretary, St. Louvis— 









ington, D. C., who said, in part: “A year or 
two after the depression began in 1929, in- 
dustry problems were uppermost in men’s 
minds. They were seeking escape from what 
seemed inevitable disaster, as unemployment 
mounted, business failures and bank failures 
reached new totals with every passing day, 
and purchasing power slid downward toward 
a not-too-distant zero. 

“The New Deal in 1933 brought the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. Undoubtedly many of 
you have substantial ideas, borne of personal 
experiences, why it failed. I hope most of 
you can agree with my conviction that, in 
its application to fundamental ills of busi- 
ness, there was much that was good in the 
NRA. 

“Thousands of employers, after the Su- 
preme Court frowned upon the act, hastened 
.o forget the reemployment agreements they 
had made and turned back to cut-throat 
competition, lengthened work hours, de- 
creased wages, and began to watch the profit 
indicator climb upward. 

“The Council for Industrial Progress is 
the first time in our industrial history that 
such an agency has been formed to lead the 
people to an understanding of conditions 
which must be met, and to formulate the 
right kind of laws to solve these problems. 
It is the right approach, because of the un- 
questioned community of interest between 
investment, management, labor, and_ the 
consumer. The Council, as I may briefly 
define it, is an independent group of repre- 
sentatives of the three allied elements of 
industry just mentioned above. They are 
gathered together at the invitation of the 
Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, 
Major George L. Berry, to seek a solution 
of the most urgent problems which affect 
the welfare of business and industry and 
thus inescapably affect the welfare of the 
nation. 

“With these elements cooperating fully in 
planning and support of legislation, Con- 
gress will be presented with legislative pro- 
posals which submerge the selfish interests 
of any special group to foster the common 
good. Further full cooperation after these 
laws are passed will make them work. They 
will not otherwise. 

“If it is impossible to get interpretations 
of the Constitution that will maintain high 
standards of labor, prohibit employment of 
children, and eliminate competitive abuses 
between industry members, then we must 
turn to a constitutional amendment for re- 
lief. The Constitution itself gives us that 
right. The burden of asking for an amend- 

[Continued on page 30} 
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Behind the Plate Glass 


It has been estimated that on an average 
business day approximately 70,000 persons— 
men, women, and children—pass our Market 
street windows between the hours of 8 a. m. 
and 11 p. m. Of this number, nearly 11,000 
stop to inspect the contents of the windows. 
By actual clocking on Palm Saturday of 
this year, 6,429 persons stopped to look at 
our huge corner window at Eighth and 
Market between the hours of 9 a. m. and 
6 p.m. This is as great a group of specta- 
tors, if not greater, than any theatre in the 
world can boast of—or play to. They repre- 
sent a cross-section of every class, creed, 
color, and nationality, and they therefore 
require a planned procedure of display pres- 
entation that is not only efficient, forceful, 


By EDWARD S. ARKOW 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


dramatic, and appealing, but that is almost 
fool-proof. 

Our plans for window displays vary ac- 
cording to the event. For example, a major 
promotion of blankets, covering not only 
several windows and departmental displays 
but strategic traffic points throughout the 
store as well, is planned three or four weeks 
in advance. Other major promotions are 
planned ten days to two weeks prior to their 
opening. High-fashion windows are planned 
ten days in advance of their execution. 

These plans are broken down to a ten- 
day window schedule that is checked and 
approved weekly by the publicity director. 
When this has been done, no major change 
or revision can be made without his con- 
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White 





sent. A list of the departments to which 
windows have been apportioned and tl! eir 
location number is then sent to each d vi- 
sional merchandise manager. <A_ separate 
notification is sent to each buyer to wlom 
windows have been given. This stipul: tes 
the location number of the window, the ate 
of installation, type of merchandise, «nd 
when this merchandise must be ready for 
the decorator assigned to the job. 

Major selling promotions are generally 
planned at a joint meeting in the publicity 
director’s office. At this session are repre- 
sented the advertising manager, copywriter 
for that particular division, buyer, merchan- 
dise manager, sign department manager, 
service manager, display director, and the 
decorator to whom the execution of this pro- 
motion will be assigned. The publicity di- 
rector presides over and organizes the entire 
promotion. At the end of the session the 
promotion is well under way. Windows, 
then, are planned from four sources: (1) the 
buyer’s request; (2) the promotion meeting; 
(3) the conference between the buyer, mer- 
chandise manager, and display director; (4) 
the merchandise manager’s request. 

The anniversary and the Christmas cam- 
paign plans are laid well in advance—as 
much as seven weeks for the anniversary 
and perhaps three months for general store 
Christmas decorations. That a store as large 
as this—two blocks square and with seven 
selling floors—must anticipate its decorative 
requirements at least two months before a 
new season begins; that these accessories 
run into thousands of dollars; that every 
important point of traffic must be taken into 
consideration—this is the display director’s 
job, and it is not easy any way you look 
at it. 

There is no iron-clad display policy in our 
store, except that our presentations reflect 
good taste, regardless of price. There are 
no particular windows reserved for adver- 
tised or “sale” merchandise. Promotions 


—A sister window to the gardenia white 
shown on the other page was this one fea- 
turing all white hats and shoes, with acces- 
sories in red, white, and blue. This was one 
of fourteen windows given over to white 
fashions with accessories in the three colors 
mentioned above, for the Decoration Day 
week-end— 


—A typical window given over to the Sub- 
way Store, Gimbel's. While not as elab- 
orate or glorified as our regular beach win- 
dow, this is an excellent study in smart 
treatment and utter simplicity. The figures 
were cut-out, bas-relief. All other decoration 
was fine cut-out work. Color scheme: can- 
ary, white, and three shades of blue— 
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Gimbel's was first in Philadelphia with an 
opening straw hat window, with the heading: 
"Gimbel's . . . Right to the Last Straw." 
This window attracted much attention from 
a thousand aspiring straw hat wearers. The 
entire display was done in light blue and 
dusty coral peach, with strips of natural 
bamboo— 


—A typical fashion window that is the 
apotheosis of studied simplicity. A new 
color was featured in a smart display. The 
color was a creamy white with accents of 
Dubonnet on the dresses and accessories 
against a background of light canary yellow. 
The disc was done in Dubonnet with gar- 
denia white letters. The floor was covered 
in Dubonnet felt— 


—A recent window installed for a sale of 
imported string gloves is shown at the bot- 
tom of this page. The panels were done in 
knotty pine with white shelves and a cut-out 
orange awning over each. Between them 
was shown a Basque fisherman, cut-out, very 
much browned, with hair and whiskers made 
of twine. He had a real corn-cob pipe in 
his mouth, and held a large net. Under the 
heading, "The Catch of the Season," 1,120 
pairs of gloves were sold in one day— 


important enough and with sufficient volume 
expectancy to warrant windows, get them. 
In fact, these promotional displays are in- 
variably carried into the department and 
quite often to strategic selling outposts 
throughout the store. There is a definite 
trend, however, for the showing of better 
merchandise wherever and whenever advis- 
able. 

A study and survey of the public’s reaction 
to our displays has convinced us that our 
present window allocation for certain divi- 
sions of merchandise is most productive. 
We have eighty-four active windows. Of 
these, fifty-two are large, averaging 12 to 
15 feet in length. Twenty-nine are small, 
averaging 4 feet 6 inches to 7 feet in length. 
The remainder, two huge corner windows 
(one of them at Eighth and Market is 
larger in cubic feet than any in the world) 
are equal to seven ordinary windows. Thir- 
teen windows on Eighth street belong to the 
Subway store. 

These windows carry an assortment of 
merchandise, and are divided seasonally to 
that merchandise best suited to their size 
and location. 

On Market street—our most productive 
front in pedestrian traffic, and hence, volume 
—the twenty-three windows are allocated 
thusly: eight large windows for feminine 
apparel; seven small windows for feminine 
accessories; three large windows for men’s 
clothing and furnishings; the remainder for 
other merchandise. 

On Ninth street we have eighteen win- 
dows. Of these, six small ones are invari- 
ably given over to men’s wear; one large 
one to furniture; three medium-sized win- 
dows to home furnishings; two small ones 
to millinery or shoes, and the remainder to 
small wares from other parts of the store. 

Thirteen windows constitute our Chestnut 
[Continued on page 39} 
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The Bridal Promotion 


Wedding bells again! The young bride-to-be 
starts on a hunt:for her cherished bridal 
trousseau. Dreams of romance! Travel! 
All will become realities—her little feet are 
hard to quiet—she calls the bridesmaids-to- 
be—and all together they dash to the stores 
to do their shopping. Here is where the 
alert displayman plays his important part. 
He is going to do his best to satisfy these 
anxious actresses, for actresses they are, 
who are about to perform on a stage. From 
start to finish it is the bride’s show. She 
is a prima donna occupying the center of 
the stage. She knows that hundreds of eyes 
will be on her at that particular moment 
and naturally she must look her best. And 
not only herself, but her bridesmaids as well. 

They stop suddenly to look at a set of 
display windows especially arranged to at- 
tract these potential customers. The dis- 
playman has done his best in order to outdo 
his closest competitors—and in the end, the 
displays that were the most attractive, most 
exacting, are the ones that pull inside the 
store’s portals these groups of excited and 
romantic girls. 

Here at Vandever’s we planned our bridal 
promotion months in advance. Merchandise 
was hand-picked in the Eastern markets by 
our buyers. Our advertising department 
planned their newspaper and radio promo- 
tion likewise. The display department 
started at the same time to build and as- 
semble the required properties so as to have 
them ready when the curtain rose. 

All the front display windows of Van- 
dever’s were devoted to the bride. This is 
the list of displays used: (1) the bridal 





By RICHARD A. STAINES 


The Vandever Dry Goods Co., Inc., Tulsa 


party; (2) going-away apparel ; (3) bridal 
lingerie; (4) glass and china gifts; (5) sil- 
ver gifts; (6) imported perfumes; (7) lug- 
gage. In this article four photographs of 
different displays are shown, with the de- 
scription of them as follows: 

The bridal display shows the bride dressed 
in white lace with tule veil. Blue and pink 
lace was chosen for the bridesmaids (notice 
the new corsages they wear on their left 
shoulders); the flower girl was in pink. A 


lovely dramatic effect was achieved by th: 
black velvet curtains inside of the larg: 
chromium frame, which was _ indirect! 
lighted. The lilies in the niches were illum: - 
nated in the same manner. The floor was 
a large piece of frosted glass lighted from 
below, thus giving a very soft light to tl 
whole display. In order to make the scen: 
more realistic, real ferns and palms were 
used in profusion for a colorful atmospher:. 
The going-away apparel display shows i 








the background a tri-motored plane, thus 
suggesting that the modern bride will honey- 
moon by plane. The world globe shown on 
the top of the luggage gives another hint of 
the travel idea. Two mannequins show 
travel suits by Rothmoor. The Scottie dog 
is the trade-mark used by Rothmoor on all 
their labels, and adds human interest to the 
display. Notice the new displayers in the 
side niches used ta show accessories to har- 
monize with the suits. 

The bridal lingerie display had for a 


—A lovely dramatic effect was produced in 
the bridal display by the use of black velvet 
curtains inside of a large chromium frame 
for the background. The floor was a large 
piece of frosted glass, lighted from below. 
Real ferns and palms were used— 


—For the bridal lingerie display a blow-up 

was made of a picture from Vogue; this 

was framed in chromium moulding and used 

in the background. The special displayers 

in the niches show accessories. The use of 

black velvet in the background was con- 
tinued for contrast— 
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background a blow-up from Vogue, showing 
the face of a lovely bride. This blow-up 
was framed with chromium moulding. The 
special displayers in the niches show acces- 
sories suitable for this type of merchandise, 

hich was in pastel tints against a black 
background. The lingerie was of ivory satin, 
:yimmed with hand-drawn lace. 

The gift window had for a background 
ie same blow-up as. used in the display re- 
ferred to above, and was carried out in the 

me manner, thereby keeping its relation- 
ip to the other windows. The beautiful 
fts were shown! on round displayers, grad- 
ted from large to small. The display, 
erefore, afforded the showing of a goodly 
mber of gifts without giving the window 
crowded appearance. 
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from all walks of life. The retail mer- 
chants were having their state convention 
in this city while the displays were in and 
many of the visitors came to the store and 
complimented us on the displays. 

So, as attention-getters they did their 
share; but still more important, many sub- 
stantial sales were traced directly to these 
displays. Merchandise well presented not 
only sells, but creates good will, confidence, 
and style leadership for the modern stores 
that employ ever-alert displaymen—display- 
men who are never content with past 
achievements, but who constantly strive to 
tell the world through their displays that 
they are employed by retail institutions 
which are modern in every respect and 
which are leaders in their communities. 
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Every one of these displays was in black 
and white with chromium mountings and 
trimmings, which gave them an elegant and 
modern atmosphere. Each display was in- 
directly lighted. They were left on view 
longer than any other previous display, due 
to the favorable public comment of people 


—The suggestion that the modern bride will 
travel by plane on her honeymoon is car- 
ried out by the blow-up of the tri-motored 
ship used in the display of going-away ap- 
parel. The Scottie dog is the trade-mark 
of the markers of the travel suits shown, 
and adds human interest to the window— 


—The blow-up of a bride's picture from 
Vogue is repeated in the background of the 
wedding gift display. Graduated displayers 
were used, made of corrugated material. 
Note the new displayers in the niches, and 
how effectively the merchandist stands out 
through contrast— 
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Lightolier Presents 
Ensemble Selling 
A new forward stride in modern lighting— 
“planned purpose” lamps for modern rooms 
—was formally presented by the Lightolier 
Company at a special press preview June 16 
at its new, enlarged showrooms, 11 East 
Thirty-sixth street, New York City. De- 
veloped under the guidance of Kurt Versen, 
noted for his technical and artistic contribu- 
tions to the field of modern illumination, the 
new lamps have a freshness, originality, and 
adaptability that should raise this group of 
thirty-five new lamps to the same plane of 


acceptance as has been accorded soundly 
designed modern furniture, textiles, rugs, 
and accessories. Gilbert Rohde, distin- 


guished designer of modern furniture, has 
already. selected these lamps for use with 
the newest modern ensembles of the Herman 
Miller Furniture Company to be shown in 
model rooms and store displays throughout 
the country. 





Riechers Display Service 
Extends Territory 

Riechers Display Service, 1918 Washing- 
ton avenue, St. Louis, Mo., has extended 
its installation service territory to include 
points as far north as Galesburg, IIl., east 
to Urbana, IIl., Charleston, Mo., to the 
south, and Springfield, Mo., to the west. 
Nine complete routes have been mapped 
out and will be serviced from St. Louis on 
a regular fourteen-day schedule by trained, 
uniformed displaymen and supervisors. The 
extension permits coverage of a total popu- 
lation of nearly two and one-half million. 
Charles Gorman Joins 
New Company 

Charles Gorman, former displayman with 
the W. P. Fuller Company, Spokane, Wash., 
has joined the sales force of the newly 
opened Walter-Wessel Paint Company of 
the same city. 
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Keeping Our Windows 
“On the Air’ 


By HARRY EASTHAM 


Burdine's, Miami 





Window displays which are out or covered 
might well be compared to a radio station 
whose transmitting plant has suddenly failed. 
Neither is “on the air.” The advertiser who 
had planned to reach thousands of his pros- 
pects with a carefully planned and rehearsed 
radio program loses his medium of contact. 
The retailer with a battery of windows cov- 
ered by drawn shades while new displays 
are being installed is losing contact with 
his prospects in the same manner. 

Blank windows do not sell merchandise. 
It is with that thought in mind that the 
display department operates at Burdine’s. 





Everything possible is done to cut down the 
amount of time necessary to install displays. 
All arrangements are worked out well in 
advance; and these methods result in the 
maximum amount of selling contact between 
the street traffic and our windows. 

All displays are first set up in our shop 
before their installation is made. This pro- 
cedure has two advantages; it enables us to 
see how the display will look before it is 
placed on view and to make any corrections 
which are needed; and it familiarizes the 
installer with the set-up of the trim so that 
his time in the window is cut materially. 


All forms are dressed in the display depay: 


ment and taken already clothed into tiie 
window. This of course necessitates having 
duplicate equipment, but it saves much time 
when otherwise the windows would be “cff 
the air.” 

Our display department is divided inio 


two sections—the art shop and the display 
section. Each division has its own head 
and is directly responsible to the display 
director. The displaymen devote their entire 
time to the preparation and installation of 
merchandise displays. The art shop men 
give their time to the construction of back- 
grounds, seasonable decorations, planning 
and building interior decorations and depart- 
mental shops, etc. This makes each group 
specialize and concentrate on one line of 
work. We have found this to be a most 
economical and practical procedure. 

We have a total of thirty-six windows and 
each window is changed twice a week, mak- 


—The travel fashions were displayed in a 
direct tie-up with the promotion of a local 
steamship company. This window was one 
of a series on the "Take a Vacation" theme— 


—tThe stable scene was built of rough wood. 

A hinged wooden gate was hung at the 

right to create the impression that a pad- 

dock was just beyond. The walk was formed 
of beach sand— 


—The background of the Vanta infants’ 

wear display had several bars of ‘Rock-a- 

bye Baby" painted on it, and large nursery 
blocks added to the theme— 
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—Wall board was used for the attrac- 

tive background of the "“wife-saving” dis- 
play. Niches “spot-lighted" the merchan- 
dise. The two kitchen windows were trimmed 
in red and hung with cool green curtains— 


—The effect of water in the swimming pool 

for the beachwear display was achieved by 

stretching cellophane over a_ rubberized, 

watered material. The awning was cut from 

actual material on sale in the drapery de- 

partment. The sides of the pool were of 
wall board— 


—The window of printed rayons was one 

of a series tying-in with McCall patterns. 

Life-savers and anchors were used to bring 

in a nautical atmosphere, since the mer- 

chandise was especially adaptable to sports 
and beachwear— 


ing a total of seventy-two changes per week. 
All regular changes are planned two weeks 
in advance. Special features, such as sales 
promotions or seasonable decorations, are 
planned from four to six weeks in advance. 
The displaymen have their assignments one 
week in advance, which gives them time to 
plan their windows and departmental dis- 
plays. 

Requisitions for display windows are 
turned in to the merchandise manager and 
a meeting is held each month, at which time 
the windows are allotted to departments 
according to season and quotas. Displays 
for both our main store and beach store are 
handled through one office. 

The Burdine displays shown here are 
typical “day in and day out” installations. 
Their descriptions follow: 

Much interest was aroused by the cabana 
display. Shower curtains from the domestics 
department were used to simulate cabana 
entrances—and brought that department into 
prominence, too. The effect of water in the 
swimming pool was achieved by stretching 
cellophane over a rubberized, watered mate- 
rial. Beach wear featured bright tropical 
colors. The awning was cut from actual 
material on sale in the drapery department. 
The sides of the pool were of wall board. 

In a direct tie-up with a local steamship 
company now running excursions to New 
York City, Burdine’s ready-to-wear window 
featured typical fashions for shipboard. 
Travel folders, luggage, and a deck chair 
carried on the theme suggested by the enor- 
mous steamer painted on the wall board 
background. The dresses featured white, 
and white with bright coats. This display 
was one of a “Take a Vacation” series. 

To display minor electrical appliances and 
housewares, a “wife saving station” was 
built for the background. This, of wall 
board, was neutral in color and contained 
niches with green scallop trims—and two 
kitchen windows. The latter were trimmed 
in red, and were hung with cool green cur- 
tains. Life-saver cut-outs carried out the 
“wife-saving” theme and were used to call 
attention to time- and labor-saving devices. 
This niche idea, incidentally, serves very ef- 
fectively to “spot-light” small merchandise, 
and to enable the displayman to show a 

[Continued on page 37] 
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The Importance of Display 
to the Manufacturer 


By E. K. LUCAS, Advertising Manager, 


National Enameling & Stamping Company, Milwaukee 


Why give so much importance to display? 
Display is an indispensable running mate to 
national advertising. No manufacturer 
worthy of the name of merchandiser would 
consider his selling job finished by merely 
sending out a few million “invitations to 
buy” without telling his prospective cus- 
tomers where they may do the buying—that 
is, providing he could give them this impor- 
tant information. He would at least call 
attention to “your local dealer.” A _ mer- 
chandising job is never completed without 
a very definite point-of-sale contact with the 
ultimate consumer. The manufacturer must 
have something very convincing to say at 
that point—something to make the desire to 
buy extremely urgent and important. 

Display, then, is the manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative to the consumer, a position that 
would require more salesmen than any or- 
ganization could possibly afford to use. Thus, 
every display must cover as convincingly and 
dramatically as possible the important rea- 
sons for desirability of the given product. 
A salesman attracts favorable attention by 
his personality, speech—and samples. Dis- 
play is soundless. Its personality depends 
upon form, color, and type; its “speech” 
upon illustrations and copy; only its sam- 
ples can be actual, real merchandise. Just 
as the salesman should affect good taste in 
appearance, approach, and general effect, so 
the display must be designed to attract 
and please, first the eye, then the thought, 
and then stimulate the desire to get better 
acquainted with the product featured. 

Perhaps one of the main problems of an 
advertiser in the national market is to gain 


the cooperation of retail sales people. This 
also is a display problem, though not al- 
ways regarded as such, but it is point-of-sale 
contact over which the manufacturer has 
very often little control. It is a problem 
of selling knowledge of the product, enthusi- 
asm, dramatic presentation, consumer’s rea- 
son for buying—anything that will make the 
contact with the consumer easier for the 
salesman, and effective from a sales stand- 
point. 

One almost sure-fire method to win this 
sales floor cooperation is in design of prod- 
uct. This, in itself, is the first important 
“display problem” for the manufacturer. If 
the article does not have the very last word 
in appeal in its own design, what a terrific 
handicap to place on other phases of dis- 
play! So, the National Enameling and 
Stamping Company always treats the prob- 
lem of display at its source—the design of 
the new product. Yes, some men would 
dismiss the idea with a wave of the hand 
and say that this is the hackneyed “sales 
appeal” of which we so often hear. But 
isn’t display the handmaiden of selling, so to 
speak? There are certain well-defined dis- 
play elements in every type of product from 
garbage cans to stoves and ranges. Certain 
effects of finish can be constantly improved, 
an innovation in line design, in appoint- 
ments, the addition of features for conven- 
ience and style, new trims, colors, etc., all 
can be used further to increase the display 
value of an item—always keeping in mind 
the use for which that article is primarily 
intended. 

The Nesco organization has long appre- 





ciated the general demands of display. The 
retailer’s position in the market and the im 
portance of the retail salesmen have been 
carefully considered, as evidenced by display 
material offered in the past. In its own dis 
play arrangements, at conventions, sales 
conferences, trade expositions, Nesco has 
followed more or less closely the idea of 
capitalizing upon the display features of the 
product itself. The two photographs shown 
bear this out very vividly. In the illustra- 
tion of the electric roaster display, the gen- 
eral outline of a huge roaster is used as a 
background for the individual pieces, which, 
in themselves, are decidedly appealing, and 
are very easily adapted to a modern back- 
ground. This is also the case with the dis- 
play of enameled and japanned ware. Here 
a dramatic splash of color is used in a 
background depicting a large illustration of 
the “Garden Girl” decoration in many colors 
used on the kitchen ware. 

An example of definite dealer tie-in 
with Nesco’s national advertising is the 
stainless enameled ware display, also il- 
lustrated here. If it is a manufacturer’s 
privilege to adopt a huge program of 
national consumer advertising, it is also 
his duty to make this force of consumer ac- 
ceptance available locally to dealers and 
distributors or else the force of the com- 
plete program is nullified. Floor, window, 
and counter display is the answer. The spe- 
cial sauce pan offer featured here has been 
carried in practically every popular women’s 
magazine and farm paper since the begin- 
ning of 1936, as an introduction to the new 
modern line of Nesco stainless enameled 
ware. Such an offer by national consumer 
advertising is totally unprecedented, but 
combined with the local dealer tie-in it is 
proving an unusually successful promo- 
tional attraction. 

The line perhaps most responsible to con- 
sumer or point-of-sale display is the Nesco 
roastmaster line. Electric roaster cooking 
in the home is comparatively new in many 
communities and the housewife has to be 
shown graphically its advantages and capa- 
bilities. Recognizing this, Nesco has spent 
a great deal of time, effort, and expense in 
producing the most appealing window and 
counter displays; elaborate modernistic floor 
displays with papier-mache and wax models 


—A most effective way of presenting elec- 
tric roasters. Although this display was 
used at a house-furnishings show, the same 
plan would work out beautifully in a win- 
dow diplay. The round dial in the center 
flashed on and off in simulation of the dial 
on the roasters. The roaster reproduction 
was made of wall board— 
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—A typical counter card of the National 

Enameling and Stamping Company. Such 

a display has a powerful selling message 

for the shopper, besides having the advan- 

tage of showing the actual product at 
close range— 


—The lower photograph shows a display 
of "Garden Girl" utensils, as installed by 
Nesco for a house-furnishings show. The 
background illustration is a blow-up of the 
figure used on the merchandise— 


f food in appetizingly natural colors; ban- 
ers, streamers and billboards in full color. 

Perhaps one of the most effective innova- 
<ions in display experienced by Nesco this 
year was the creation of a distinctively new 
style of sales presentation for the kerosene 
stove and range line. Based on sound mer- 
chandising principles, elaborate research, 
and concentrated thought, the display took 
the form of a giant catalog, containing not 
only everything that a catalog should con- 
tain but a great deal more in the form of 
an ideal and effective sales interview. It was 
provided with an easel back so that the re- 
tailer could display it on his stove display 
and turn over leaf by leaf as he went into 
the sales advantages and the merits of the 
Nesco kerosene stove or range. Dramatized 
photography played a large part in the pro- 
duction of the book, or, we should say, dis- 
play manual. Space prevents us from de- 
scribing in detail the very interesting man- 
ner in which the manual really “went to 
work” but its subject matter was designed 
not only to assist the retailer, making the 
task of selling kerosene stoves and ranges 
easier for his floor salesmen, but also con- 
taining complete and detailed catalog speci- 
fications as well as the most thorough assist- 
ance in actual merchandising. The thought 
and expense going into the preparation of 
this display was returned many times in the 
enthusiastic acceptance and use of it. 

Speaking from the prerogative of a quan- 
tity user of display, we take the liberty of 
making one or two observations on display 
in general. That display is an important in- 
dustry and profession in itself no one will 
seriously deny. Most business depends on 
it a great deal. In this comparatively new 
industry or profession, whatever you may 
wish to call it, is reflected a wealth of bril- 
liant minds engaged in the creation of ideas, 
art work, production, etc. In many respects 
its power has been strongly felt. It has 
strongly influenced the other phases of mar- 
keting, it has very frequently set the tempo, 
the style, the trend in merchandise design, 
in interior and exterior decoration, even in 
space advertising. But so far no definite 
means have been set up to make sure that the 
expense and effort spent on window and 
counter displays by the manufacturer will 
be compensated through effective use of this 
material by the retailer. Of course, you 
may point out that, after all, the display 
material itself must stand on its own merit 
with the dealer. But this does not always 
run true to logic. Suffice to say, if the man- 
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ufacturer could be assured from some central 
source that certain display material would be 
used in certain windows at certain times, 
similar to the set-up on outdoor advertising 
or car-card advertising, we are of the firm 
conviction that many manufacturers would 
gladly increase their cost per unit of dis- 


play material. The additional cost would be 
greatly compensated by elimination of the 
very serious element of waste in the “ap- 
propriation” for display material. If this 
suggestion falls on fertile ground, we would 
be interested in watching its development 
into something really useful to industry. 





General Electric Sponsors 
Lamp Counter Contest 

The incandescent lamp department of the 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will award $840 in cash 
prizes to winners of its contest for the best 
construction details of Mazda lamp counters 
for department stores. The contest is open 
to department store display and construc- 
tion departments, by invitation only. Two 
divisions to the contest are planned, one for 
the eight best counters of 5 feet or more in 
length, the first four prizes ranging from 
$125 to $50, with extra awards for the first 
two winners if the designs are in actual use 
in the contestant’s store. The second group 
does not impose a size limitation on the 
counters, and the first four prizes range 
from $100 to $25. The same extra awards 
apply to the second group also. As many 
persons as desire may enter the contest from 
one store. Contestants may compete in both 
groups. General Electric’s lamp department 
men will gladly assist in developing ideas. 
Each entry must bear the signature of a 
G-E department man. A circular describing 
the contest may be obtained by writing the 
above address. The contest closes August 1. 





Harve Ferrill Forms 
New Company 

Harve Ferrill, widely known in the display 
service field, has resigned as president of 
Creative Displays, Inc., Chicago, to form 
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Harve Ferrill & Co., with offices at 217 
West Ontario street in the same city. The 
new company has taken over the entire win- 
dow display installation service personnel of 
Creative and will continue to serve substan- 
tially the same list of clients. Creative Dis- 
plays, Inc., will continue as national distrib- 
utors for Colordex, a corrugated display ma- 
terial, and Harve Ferrill & Co. will act as 
exclusive distributors for Architex, a new 
vellum product for the creation of architec- 
tural and decorative effects. A New York 
sales office will be maintained under the 
direction of S. B. Holtz. N. R. Abarbanel 
and C. H. Connorton are also connected with 
the new firm. 
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Window Display Research 


The National Window Display Research 
is a cooperative study conducted under the 
sponsorship of the lithographic, installation, 
and related industries supplying window dis- 
play materials or services, and the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation. This founda- 
tion has been established by the Association 
of National Advertisers, and the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies to con- 
duct studies of basic advertising problems. 
It is the logical outgrowth of a demand for 
more facts, scientific facts, about all phases 
of advertising. 

The purpose of the National Window Dis- 
play Research is to provide a simple, uni- 
form and acceptable manner of determining 
the circulation values of window display 
space. In addition, the studies are designed 
to reveal facts regarding the characteristics 
and qualities of window display advertising, 
pointing to a more effective, economical, and 
scientific use of this medium. 

The basic value of any advertising mech- 
anism lies in the quantity and quality of the 
impression opportunities or circulation which 
it generates. Buyers and sellers of window 
display have long known that these impres- 
sion opportunities and/or circulation were 
great and that by exploiting them through 
modern methods and modern window display 
materials and copy, valuable sales results 
could be obtained. They have not had avaii- 
able, however, any measurement of the char- 
acter or quantity of circulation in various 
types of window display space, or in win- 
dow display advertising as compared with 
other available media. 

The National Window Display Research 
is a national outgrowth of the traffic and 
trade researches designed to produce data 
and facts about the basic relationships which 
exist between traffic and trade. 

This background for the Window Display 
Research deserves some special considera- 
tion from you because it has been and still 
is closely related to your interests. 

These traffic and trade researches were 
established in 1931 at Harvard university by 
the Association of National Advertisers, the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, and the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of America. The traffic and trade 
studies, supported by this fund, have re- 
sulted in the pict iP of many prin- 
ciples which have had an important effect 
in market delimitation and evaluation. These 
principles are set forth in the book “Traffic 
and Trade,” published by McGraw-Hill in 
December, 1935. 

An outgrowth of the earliest of these 
studies was the technique, refined and de- 
veloped by extra-mural researches and prac- 
tical field experiments, which was used as 
a basis for the organization and activities 
of the Traffic Audit Bureau, Inc., the na- 





*From an address given at the I. A. D. M. 
Convention, Cincinnati, June 30. 


By JOHN PAVER, Chief-of-Staff* 


Traffic Audit Bureau, Inc., New York City 


tional authority for the circulation evalua- 
tion of outdoor advertising. This organiza- 
tion is controlled on a non-profit service 
basis by the three sponsors of the original 
studies. In a period of three years it has 
grown from a simple idea and plan into a 
universally accepted authority currently pro- 
ducing authenticated circulation values on 
outdoor advertising plants in more than 
5,000 cities throughout the United States and 
Canada. The Bureau has provided the buyer 
and seller with an accepted yardstick for 
the measurement of some of the basic values 
of the medium and has thus increased the 
efficiency and confidence with which the 
medium can be used. 

It was quite natural that the Advertising 
Research Foundation, viewing the success 
of the practical application of circulation 
evaluation to outdoor advertising, should 
turn next to a consideration of the circula- 
tion values of window display. They asked 
the advisory and financial cooperation of the 
displaymen, installation, lithographic, and 
related industries. 

The sponsorship and direction of a study 
of this character is of vital importance. 
The Association of National Advertisers was 
fortunate in being able to call upon the 
service of Turner Jones, vice-president, The 
Coca-Cola Company, as chairman of the 
general committee. He has been a very im- 
portant factor in every phase of the traffic 
and trade development. He has associated 
with him on the advertisers’ committee: W. 
H. Leahy, advertising manager, Dennison 
Manufacturing Company; Arthur E, Tatham, 
advertising manager, Bauer & Black; W. W. 
Wachtel, vice-president, Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company; W. B. Potter, Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

The lithographic industry appointed a 
strong committee under the chairmanship of 
Ralph Thomas, Forbes Lithograph Com- 
pany, who has associated with him: Larry 
Engel, Einson-Freeman Company; Arthur A. 
Goes, Goes Lithographing Company; Walter 
W. Reid, United States Printing & Litho- 
graph Company, and W. J. Sweeney, Sweeney 
Lithograph Company. 

These two committees have now formed a 
joint committee. All developments in the 
current research or in the ultimate report 
are subject to the decisions of this com- 
mittee. 

The headquarters of the research staff are 
located in the Lincoln building, New York 
City, though the research activities are car- 
ried on in the field in many cities through- 
out the country. 

The principal goal of the Window Display 
Research is to produce a practical and im- 
mediately usable yardstick for the measure- 
ment of window display circulation. To this 
end, a study is being conducted in approxi- 
mately twenty cities of varying size and 
character to determine, for standard classi- 


fications of outlets, the normal circulatioi 
to be expected. Thus, it will be immediate]: 
possible for an advertiser, through his fiel: 
organization or other representatives, to ob 
tain a reasonably accurate estimate of th: 
daily circulation produced by any particula 
window display campaign. 

The technical methods for measuring cir 
culation will be of such a character that i 
will be possible, with reasonable economy 
to obtain a current and highly accurate rec 
ord of actual circulation at individual loca 
tions in any market should the demand fo: 
such information warrant. The study also 
aims to produce specific facts regarding 
various methods for the placement of win- 
dow display in normal markets in such a 
manner as to produce various degrees oi 
mass impression and market coverage. 

The joint committee believes it desirable 
that the opportunity should not be lost to 
undertake an extensive inventory of present 
practices in connection with the use of win- 
dow display by various types of distributors 
and to present clearly some of the basic 
problems which are of mutual interest to 
the buyers and sellers of window display. 
Thus, a portion of the efforts of the re- 
search will be devoted to this purpose. 

The work has not as yet progressed to a 
point where it is possible to discuss meth- 
ods or conclusions with any degree of cer- 
tainty. It is desirable, however, that there 
should be some knowledge of the approach 
which has been made to the problem. 

We have followed the conservative prin- 
ciple of testing each step before it was put 
into practice. Thus, the city of Allentown, 
Pa., was selected as the first laboratory 
market. The community was examined 
microscopically; all types of window display 
space, some 1,800, were analyzed, classified, 
and coded: an investigation was made of 
total pedestrian traffic in relation to those 
looking at window display space and those 
entering retail trade outlets; the direction 
of circulation movement was charted; the 
effective visibility of window display space 
to near-side pedestrian traffic, near-side 
vehicular, far-side vehicular, and far-side 
pedestrian traffic was studied; an analysis 
was made of the relation of traffic volume 
in various periods of the day to the total 
twelve and eighteen hour business day, thus 
affording a basis for the establishment of 
a standard and economical counting method ; 
standard forms for recording and analyzing 
traffic circulation were developed and uni 
form practices for the location of counting 
stations were designed; all types of traffi 
flow including mass transportation, vehicu 
lar traffic, and pedestrian traffic wer 
charted on traffic flow maps; an analysi 
was made of all retail trade outlets in rela 
tion to the traffic flow pattern of the marke 
and in relation to a standard classificatio: 

[Continued on page 39] 
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Background Material 


By C. W. BROWNE* 


U. S. Printing & Lithograph Company, Cincinnati 


An ignorant laborer struck oil, and became 
-ddenly very rich. He had a couple of 
d:ughters, and he wanted to give them every 
‘vantage of education and culture. He took 
‘sam to a music teacher, who toiled with 
‘som as best he could, but without result. 
i nally the music teacher gave it up; in 
-vite of the fat fees, his artistic soul 
r belled, and he admitted to the father that 
couldn’t do anything with them. “What’s 
+se matter?” demanded the father; “ain’t I 
nayin’ you enough?” “That’s not the trou- 
le.” said the musician; “your daughters 
haven’t got the background.” “Goldarn it!” 
-xploded the father, “I'll buy it!” 

You can buy some kinds of backgrounds— 
crepe paper, tinsel, gold foil, plush and vel- 
vet drapes, etc., but you can’t buy the kind 
of background material I want to discuss 
today. I refer to the psychological back- 
ground of buying habits, which perhaps can 
best be summarized in the question: “What 
makes people buy?” 

For purposes of discussion, that question 
can be broken down into three questions: 

1. What do people buy? 

2. Why do they buy? 

3. How do they buy? 

In attempting to formulate answers to 
those questions, I’m going to assume that 
you are salesmen, and to make the suggested 
answers from the standpoint of making sales. 
And I submit the fact that your work is 
every bit as important in making sales as 
that of any member of the sales organiza- 
tion. 

An offhand answer to the first question, 
“What do people buy?” might be, “They 
buy what they need.” But if people bought 
only what they need, most business men 
would starve to death and the country would 
go back to the Indians. People buy a good 
deal more than they need, and all of us can 
be profoundly thankful for that fact. Another 
offhand answer might be that they buy 
goods of various kinds. Equally inadequate. 
They don’t buy things at all—they buy uses. 
They don’t buy soap—they buy “the skin you 
love to touch.” They don’t buy lipstick— 
they buy lips that are kissable. They don’t 
buy shoes—they buy style, and comfort, and 
wearing qualities. They don’t buy vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines—they buy 
the leisure time which those things make 
possible. We must look beneath the sur- 
face—and so we come to the second ques- 
tion: 

“Why do people buy?” Here again the 
offhand answers won't do. As salesmen, one 
of your first steps is to analyze your market 
and size up your customers. You’ve done 
this many times, and it’s no news to you 
when I say that 80 to 90 per cent—perhaps 
more—of your customers are women, either 
buying for themselves or acting as purchas- 
ing agents for the family. You remember 


“From an address given at the I. A. D. M. 
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the advertising campaign that the Red Book 
ran some time ago in business papers, “Be- 
hind every woman who buys there stands 
the shadow of a man.” Now, I’m not laying 
that down as a universal truth, but there’s 
enough truth in it to warrant our giving it 
some careful attention. There is a shadow 
behind every woman who buys; you can’t 
always see it, and you may not know just 
what form that shadow assumes in any 
given case; but the shadow is there! 

That really leads to a discussion of the 
fundamental buying motives, which are actu- 
ally few and simple—and universal! Because 
they are few and simple and universal is 
precisely the reason why we should all re- 
emphasize them to ourselves with periodic 
regularity. 

The reference works on the psychology 
of advertising and selling all contain much 
material on this subject; and their list of 
motives sometimes number as many as 
thirty or forty, but I’m not going to give 
you that many. Most authorities classify 
these motives as instinctive, emotional, and 
rational; but between the instinctive and 
the emotional the distinctions are hairline; 
so we need think only of emotional and ra- 
tional. Copeland, of Harvard, has a long 
list, which I have condensed to ten emo- 
tional and seven rational. Here it is: 

Emotional (or Instinctive)—(1) Self- 
preservation from danger; care of health. 
(2) Satisfaction of appetite; pleasing the 
taste. (3) Romantic instinct. (4) Care of 
children and family. (5) Ambition and ad- 
vancement — economic, social, intellectual. 
(6) Securing comfort—personal, home. (7) 
Entertainment, recreation, pleasure; leisure. 
(8) Cleanliness. (9) Pride—appearance, per- 
sonal, home, property. (10) Expression of 
artistic tastes (selection of gifts). 

Rational—(1) Handiness. (2) Efficiency 
in operation or use. (3) Dependability in 
use. (4) Dependability in quality. (5) Dur- 
ability. (6) Economy in use. (7) Economy 
in purchase. 

(A recent book, very sparkling, interesting 
and instructive, is Donald Laird’s “What 
Makes People Buy.” Read it—you’ll get a 
new perspective on this interesting question.) 

The copywriter, in writing his advertising, 
consciously or subconsciously bases his ap- 
peals on one or more of these motives. The 
salesman, in making his personal presenta- 
tions, whether he knows it or not, plays on 
a great number of them in the course of a 
sales talk. And the displayman, whether he 
is the lithographic artist or the store in- 
staller, is utilizing those appeals in one way 
or another, sometimes without knowing what 
he is doing. But if he knows those motives 
and how to play on them, he has a whole 
bag of tools at hand. And the more defi- 
nitely and premeditatively he uses them, the 
more effective his display will be in leading 
people to buy. 

Should he use more than one at a time? 


Sparingly! The most intelligent person can 
rarely hold more than one idea in mind at 
a time, even when concentrating—and people 
don’t concentrate on any form of advertising, 
much as we might wish they did. 

It might be asked at this point, “Are 
buying habits changing? What is the influ- 
ence of all these consumer organizations, 
emphasis on specifications, cooperative buy- 
ing clubs, etc?” Undeniably, they are having 
an effect, and if we are smart we'll take ad- 
vantage of the fact that consumers are look- 
ing for exact information, and give it to 
them; because it’s a lot easier to sell worth- 
while goods to an informed prospect than to 
an ignorant one. But the person who expects 
legislation or education to nullify the action 
of these fundamental human buying motives 
simply doesn’t know human nature. 

Those motives are deep-seated in all of us, 
and they will operate in spite of us. 

My third question was “How do people 
buy?” Let’s put it just a little differently: 
“How do people act when they buy?” And 
the answers come readily to hand—you see 
them in every store. You have the “looker,” 
who strolls in half-sold, but who strolls out 
again just as nonchantly, unless something 
pretty powerful in display, merchandise, or 
personal selling hits her between the eyes. 
You have the buyer who comes in with a 
definite purpose—knows just what she wants, 
and just how much she’s going to’ pay for it. 
You may sell her something additional if 
you present it attractively and forcefully. 
Sometimes she is in a hurry—and you must 
gear your display message and your sales 
message to her gait. Sometimes she is in- 
clined to be leisurely and talkative, and you 
must fit your presentation to her mood. Very 
frequently in comes a haughty, regal dow- 
ager, who—figuratively, at least—looks at 
your efforts through her lorgnette, and you 
must survive her scrutiny or else you don’t 
sell her. On the other hand, she may be 
timid and reticent; but don’t be misled— 
many a clinging vine has a tough root. Once 
in a while you encounter the combative 
buyer, who contradicts every statement you 
make, and often her bark is worse than her 
bite. Some buyers are independent-minded, 
like the man who wanted a certain type of 
overcoat, and the clerk said, “But they’re not 
wearing them that way this year.” To which 
he replied, “I’m not buying it for them.” 
Such people, however they may deny it, are 
influenced in some degree by style trends 
and testimonials; but it’s just as well not 
to flaunt them too strenuously. Then you'll 
have uncertain buyers, who genuinely need 
and appreciate help in their shopping, and 
if you don’t abuse their confidence you build 
up a lasting and valuable good will. But 
look out when shoppers come in groups of 
three or four, or even two. They'll pick 
flaws in everything you try to do—not be- 
cause they have anything against you or your 

[Continued on page 40] 
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—Eversharp is now offering dealers a seven- 
color electrical display. It dramatizes the 
exclusive safety-ink-shut-off feature and the 
fact that the Eversharp pen can't leak. The 
shadow-box in the center (with the pen on 
the officer's cap) is available in two sizes. 
A flasher type of electrical action was 
selected because of its simplicity of opera- 
tion, dependability, constant action, and 
sudden dramatic effect. By using the 
naval officer's cap, Wahl strengthened the 
effect by injecting the glamour and romance 


of adventure, the sea, and navy life— 
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likeness of “the champ of champs" pulls all 
~~ juvenile eye to windows featuring this choc- 
Designed and _litho- 
graphed by Ejinson-Freeman, Long Island 


City, N. Y.— 


olate bar display. 
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—The Hamilton Watch Company offers a 
The base 
and shelves are of synthane laminated Bake- 
lite. Supports and band around the base 
The intaglio 


striking new. cardholder display. 


are chromium plated brass. 
lettering on the base band is unusually 
arresting— 
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For Variety Display 


As this is being written I have before me 

magazine which reaches the advertising 
fraternity. Its advertising pages are liber- 
ally sprinkled with advertisements of news- 
papers and magazines. Each ad varies as 
to the claims made. One paper stresses its 
“100 per cent coverage” of a community of 
185,000 people. A magazine boasts of its 
national circulation. Another plays up the 
statement that it reaches thousands of able- 
to-buy prospects. A third credits itself with 
being read by community leaders all over 
the nation. Each argument is presented as 
an inducement for advertising managers and 
agency space buyers to give their publication 
preference. 

The space buyer must choose his media 
carefully in order to reach the logical mar- 
ket for his product. Obviously it would be 
foolish to advertise fishing rods and guns in 
a woman’s magazine, because the returns 
from the investment would not be commen- 
surate with its cost. For the same simple 
reason it would be advisable to advertise 


—A cut-out figure of a gardener drama- 

tized this display of garden equipment. 

The tree back of the stand at each side 
was also a cut-out— 


—tThe office supplies window carries with it 
a considerable touch of the old style variety 
But note the treatment of 
the background for dramatic effect— 


store window. 


By HAL M. CARLETON 
S. H. Kress Company, New York City 
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merchandise of great cost in magazines 
which have a_ circulation composed of 
wealthy readers. 

The point I am trying to bring out is 
this: the sale of merchandise should be 
aimed at a certain market. (‘Although there 
are some articles which are of necessity 
purchased by practically everyone.) As the 
cost of the merchandise ascends, the num- 
ber of potential buyers decreases. By the 


same rule, the smaller the retail price, the 
greater is the number of possible sales. 





Hence in variety store merchandising, this 
factor becomes of vital importance. The low 
cost of the articles for sale creates an im- 
mense market. Practically every person who 
passes is a prospect for something sold by 
the store. Since the stock carried is so 
varied, it has always been the custom to 
depend almost entirely on window display as 
the most logical form of advertising. 

As everyone knows, variety stores have 
also made it a practice to install “junky” 
windows—towering heaps of glassware; 
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piles of candy; stacks of this or that. Ina 
way, the practice was right, for “heavy” 
trims of that nature create an impression 
in the minds of the passersby that the mer- 
chandise is cheap in price. (As an illustra- 
tion of how this works in reverse, think of 
a single piece of apparel displayed in a 
window; the thought is instantly aroused 
that it is so exclusive that it is shown alone, 
and that its cost will be in line with such 
a form of advertising.) 

3ut when the Kress store was opened on 
Fifth avenue, it was decided to modify and 
supplement this idea of mass trims. The 
window would carry displays of a consider- 
able amount of merchandise, yes, but an ef- 
fort would be made to increase the drawing 
power and the stopping power of the dis- 
plays. So we began putting drama _ intc 
them, following much the same plan as 
stores.-of an entirely different type. 

As a result, I believe that we have found 
an ideal combination for variety store win- 
dows, or for the display of similar mer- 
chandise. We draw attention to the window 


through attractive displays which have their 
share of the dramatic, and yet we show 
enough stock to give the feeling of low 
price. I have been asked about the cost of 
such displays and whether or not the returns 
justify the expense over the former type. 
Without going into figures and details, I 
can say in general that once the dramatic 
punch of these windows hits our prospects 
in the Fifth avenue parade, half the selling 
job is done. They not only help establish 
prestige for the store, but the actual volume 
of business brought through the doors by 
these displays more than warrant their con- 
tinued use. 

The display of office supplies carries with 
it a considerable touch of the old style 
variety store window. But note that the 
background was as dramatic as that of many 
a department store. 

A display of lingerie was given additional 
appeal through a very simple background, 
most of it being composed of corrugated 
display paper. The figures were appliqued 
cut-outs. 


—Note the extensive use of corrugated dis- 

play paper in the displays shown with this 

article. The lingerie window was given 

additional appeal through the use of a very 
simple background— 


—in the illustration at the bottom of the 
page the central part of the background 
represented the building in which a flower 
show was in progress. Feminine heads pro- 
truded from the building, and a tie-in with 
the show was made through the use of ap- 
pliqued cut-out letters on the background— 


For early gardeners and to tie-in with the 
International Flower Show we used the wit 
dow showing a cut-out gardener working 
busily away. Part of a picket fence and two 
cut-out trees added realism to the scene. 

The display of bulbs seems to be in a 
window of vast dimensions because of the 
end-mirrors. The central part of the back- 
ground was a reproduction of the Grand 
Central Palace, where the flower show was 
held, overflowing with feminine heads. Dis- 
play stands made of bent wire, painted white, 
were used at each side. The cut-out letters 
on the background read: “What you see at 
the show we have for you to grow.” 





Pierce Installs Display 
of Unique Type 

E. Dudley Pierce, display manager, Sibley 
Lindsay & Curr, Rochester, N. Y., recently 
used a window display for Flag Day which 
created much comment. Two large flags 
were used, with each star numbered. Each 
star was in turn represented by a unit which 
showed the date the state was admitted to 
the Union, the state flower, flag, and bird. 





Helen Sparrow Joins 
Colgate Company 

Miss Helen Sparrow, graduate of the New 
York School of Display, has been placed in 
charge of display for premium stores of Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company. 
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Future Display Opportunities 


By FRANK W. SPAETH, Vice-President* 


W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago 


It has grown out 
Briefly, let me 


Display is growing up. 
o| the short-pants stage. 
prove it: 

In early retailing and right up to the first 
vart of this century, the buying of merchan- 
dise was considered the most important of 
ll retail functions. We have seen a gradual 
‘hough apparent refinement in our selling 
inethods. 

Perhaps the greatest spur or inspiration, 
or let us say, need, to improve selling tech- 
uique, was born of the depression. The re- 
cent Harvard report shows what happened 
‘o the department store business: 


1929......4.3% net gain before Federal Tax 
'930......2.6% net gain before Federal Tax 
1931......1.0% net gain before Federal Tax 
1932......2.4% net loss before Federal Tax 
1933......1.8% net gain before Federal Tax 
1934......2.6% net gain before Federal Tax 
1935......3.4% net gain before Federal Tax 


From 1930 on, store-owners concerned 
themselves with the need for improved sell- 
ing technique. They began modernizing and 
sharpening their selling weapons—display, 
advertising, and salesmanship. 

Haphazard, hit and miss, buckshot meth- 
ods gave way to dramatic hard-hitting, 
single-purpose selling efforts. The depres- 
sion placed a great burden on the “sellers” 
in the business. It was a question of “to sell 
or not to live” with many businesses. 

That responsibility was placed on the dis- 
play staff, the advertising staff and the sales 
staff. I believe the “sellers” met that chal- 
lenge squarely. 

During this half decade, store principals 
have grown to appreciate how important a 
selling weapon display really is. Sales were 
declining, expenses were increasing, profits 
were wiped out-—all of which placed us 
under severe pressure to measure the per- 
formance of each selling effort in terms of 
immediate sales responses. As a result our 
expenditures in unproductive media were 
weeded out. Conversely, expenditures, ex- 
pressed in percentages, in productive media, 
were increased. 

As a matter of fact, we learned that dis- 
play deserved a larger portion of our pub- 
licity dollar. The figures issued by the Sales 
Promotion Division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association prove this point. 
Take, for example, a two-year comparison 
(1934 and 1935) of newspaper percentages, 
total display percentages, and total publicity 
percentages. Please remember that depart- 
ment store sales last year increased 5 per 
cent, which tended to reduce all expense 
percentages, 

In 1935, compared with 1934, in the under 
one million group, our newspaper percentage 
was decreased 6.2 per cent, total publicity 
was decreased 4.7 per cent, and total dis- 
play was increased 1.5 per cent. 
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In the one to two million group, our news- 
paper percentage was decreased 6.2 per cent, 
total publicity was decreased 3.2 per cent, 
and total display was increased 5.3 per cent. 

In the two to five million group, our news- 
paper percentage was decreased 7.1 per cent, 
total publicity was decreased 3.5 per cent, 
and total display was increased 2.0 per cent. 

In the five to ten million group, our news- 
paper percentage was decreased 1.4 per cent, 
total publicity was decreased 2.4 per cent, 
and total display was increased 3.8 per cent. 

In the over ten million group, our news- 
paper percentage was decreased 3.7 per cent, 
total publicity was decreased 7.4 per cent, 
and total display was increased 2.1 per cent. 

While we’re on this point, let’s show an- 
other chart. I have selected only one volume 
group—stores with annual sales of two to 
five million; typical of other volume groups. 
This chart shows, for each year, the portion 
of the publicity appropriation allocated to 
display. The figures for two years, 1930 and 
1932, are missing, as a survey was not made 
during those years. 

But note that 8.4 per cent of the total 
publicity appropriation spent on display in 
1929 was increased gradually to 10.6 per cent 
in 1935. 

Portion of Total Publicity Appropriation 
Allocated to Display, 1929-1935: 1929, 8.4 per 
cent; 1931, 88 per cent; 1933, 9.5 per cent; 
1934, 10.0 per cent; 1935, 10.6 per cent. 

Yes—display is growing up. This chart 
proves that point. Furthermore, we can ex- 
pect that this upward trend will continue. 
For example, in 1936, 33 per cent of the re- 
porting stores will spend more in display; 
14 per cent will spend less, and 53 per cent 
plan no change in their display percentage. 

Contrast that with planned newspaper per- 
centages—22 per cent (against 33 per cent as 
above) will spend more; 42 per cent (against 
14 per cent) will spend less, and 36 per cent 
plan no change. 

Retail executives are rapidly becoming 
display-minded. Many today believe that 
business brought in by display costs less than 
that brought in by any other form of pub- 
licity. Ten years ago, these same retailers 
likely considered windows primarily a means 
of spreading rent expense over the main floor 
departments, and for the purpose of glorify- 
ing the institution. 

3y the way, speaking of rent, suppose your 
store is doing a two million dollar business 
and the rent for your six-story building 
amounts to $100,000—would it surprise you 
to know that $15,000 of that rent was charged 
to your windows? In some stores of this 
size, it runs as high as $35,000. In some 
stores more than 50 per cent of the main 
floor rent is charged to windows. 

I wanted to emphasize that point because 
frequently I have doubted that some display- 
men had any idea of how much rental value 
the store placed on its window space. 


I say that display is growing up. It is no 
longer regarded as the step-child in the re- 
tail selling organization. Some may accuse 
me of being dutifully excited about display 
because today I find myself an intimate part 
of it—you know, “When in Rome, learn how 
to play the violin’—but I refer you to page 
1175 of the Data Book published over a year 
ago—in which, noting the rise in display 
costs, I wrote: 

“The Sales Promotion Division does not 
view this increase with alarm. It views it 
in relation to the increased effectiveness of 
display in the country’s leading stores. Un- 
doubtedly display technique has shown an 
improvement second to none in the publicity 
program. The display manager deserves 
praise for growing a new selling mind—and 
the store principal deserves praise in awak- 
ening to a greater appreciation of the dis- 
play function.” 

Some displaymen have not realized that 
this trend is evident. They aren't keeping 
up with the changes—and they'll fall by the 
wayside. 

Stensgaard has frequently pointed out that 
ordinary displays stop only 8 per cent of 
the circulation—whereas dramatized displays 
stop 20 per cent— 150 per cent more. This 
proves, first, that we must have more drama- 
tized displays, and, second, that circulation 
is not greatly important unless we do some- 
thing about it. 

Therefore, I ask you to realize the value 
of your window space and to put a selling 
hook in every display. Dig out the most de- 
sirable characteristic or selling point of the 
merchandise and feature it. Work with the 
copywriter in the advertising department, 
or the buyer, in finding the most important 
selling points. 

In the first part of this talk, I have proved 
to you that display is becoming more and 
more important in our selling organization. 
I have emphasized the need for more dra- 
matic display ideas. I have hinted that to- 
day’s recognition of display’s growing im- 
portance will bring forth greater opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities tomorrow to the 
selling-minded display executive. 

I would say that just as soon as display- 
men show some marked inclinatjon to plan 
their work and their display promotions in 
advance—clearly indicating to the store head 
that they have a definite cost objective in 
mind—that they know what important events 
are scheduled thirty days to ninety days 
away—that they know what important cus- 
tomer activities, of local or of national dnter- 
est, will create worthwhile buying impulses 
—then, I say, they will be given the respon- 
sibility of controlling their own expenditures. 

Please be impressed with the importance 
of this point. Before you can hope to capi- 
talize on today’s newer importance of dis- 
play—before you can hope to better your 
[Continued on page 33] 
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“The Old Order Changeth...- 


To anyone returning after an absence of 
four or five years to the greater cities of 
this country, the change in the appearance of 
the modern stores must seem little short of 
amazing. Not only in their physical make- 
up but their very atmosphere shows tremen- 
dous strides toward attracting and pleasing 
the prospective customer. 

To our mythical returning stranger all 
this change would simply represent some- 
thing that she could not help but appreciate 
—but in all probability little that she would 
actually understand. But to that still some- 
what embryonic fraternity actively engaged 
in the display business the significance of 
the change is highly important. For it not 
only shows what proper thought in design 
has accomplished—but with the increased 
appreciation of both the public and the man- 
ufacturers and store owners, what a wide 
field of endeavor is opening up. 

We now realize the variety of treatments 
that are necessary adequately to put over 
individual articles on display. From bonnets 
to bottles, and from silks to shoes, the 
method of display, the thought, the very at- 
mosphere must vary. 

To take one major item alone: ladies’ 
shoes present a display problem that is by 
no means easy of solution. For years shoes 
have been displayed upon the old tried and 
untrue method of jamming windows and 
showcases with as large an assortment of 
styles, lasts, and sizes as could be physi- 
cally accommodated. The prospective cus- 
tomer was apparently expected to be im- 
pressed by the number of different types. 
and be so intrigued that she would window- 
shop for the shoes nearest her heart—or 
foot. There are doubtless a certain number 
of the buying public who still practice this 


By H. E. HOOPER, JR., 
Copeland Displays, Inc., New York City 


type of buying, but there is an ever-increas- 
ing number that read the intelligent modern 
advertising, and whether they are shopping 
for style, price, or comfort, they fail to be 
swayed by mass alone. They appreciate a 
sales story told intelligently in a window 
display, as they have come to appreciate the 
advertising they read. 

It would be an almost impossible task 
accurately to classify the different types of 
ladies’ shoes for the purposes of display, 
but they can be said to fall roughly into the 
following categories: the high-priced and 
styled, the low-priced copies, the high-priced 
comfort and utility shoes, and their lower 
priced cousins. Each must be treated in a 
different manner. 

Copeland Displays was recently called 
upon by a well-known store on upper Fifth 
avenue to make an unusual arrangement of 
their newest and smartest expensive styles. 
These obviously called for smart modern 
lines and effects. Backgrounds of ribbed 
mouldings, insets at unusual angles, and 
modernistically inclined planes emphasized 
ihe modern motif of the merchandise. Back- 
grounds, incidentally, have come to play an 
important part in display. For years the 
proprietors of the more expensive shoe es- 
tablishments considered conservative pan- 
elled backgrounds sufficient. But it is only 
of late that color, interesting treatments of 
curves, angles, and composition have defi- 
nitely entered the field. 

A further fallacy of the bygone days was 
the close affinity of the material of the 
merchandise and the material upon which it 
was displayed. Contrast has proved of 
greater value. For instance, in a _ recent 
Copeland display the most delicate of eve- 
ning slippers were shown on rough tweed. 





Few methods could have been more success- 
ful in bringing out those qualities needing 
most emphasis. 

Another and perhaps more complex prob- 
lem was presented to this firm in the display 
of really fine and comparatively expensive 
comfort and health shoes. Here, little heip 
could be expected from the merchandise it- 
self. Few people care to be reminded of the 
fact that they should put comfort before 
style. Therefore, the angle of attack had to 
change. The stark story of health and com- 
fort had to be softened, and the display had 
to accomplish two things. It had to add 
glamour to the unglamorous and at the same 
time stress quality and workmanship over 
everything else. Bright colors in background 
and elevations, and cleverly arranged copy 
told the story without either hiding or em- 
phasizing the shape or ultimate purpose of 
the shoes. 

But shoes are only an infinitesimal part of 
the growing list of merchandise needing 
display. The steps that have been taken in 
the past years, while definitely in the right 
direction, are short compared to the strides 
that will be made in the future. New mate- 
rials, metals, papers, and lights are being 
developed all the time. The means are very 
much at hand, and what is now needed is 
adequate thought in design and preparation. 
Of all the media which the seller can use 
to influence the buyer, display is the young- 
est and least developed. And by the same 
token it has probably the brightest future. 


Bud Marimon 


Honored 

Bud Marimon, display manager, The Hig- 
bee Company, Cleveland, who is leaving the 
display field to aid in operating the speed- 
boat concession during the exposition in 
Cleveland, was tendered a “bon voyage” 
party June 24 by Carl W. Schabitzer, presi- 
dent, The Atlas Fixture & Equipment Com- 
pany, Cleveland. Twenty of his friends and 
business associates were present. Marimon 
will have Ed Higbee as co-worker at the 
concession. They will have one of the out- 
standing buildings of the exposition. 





Arnold Watson Joins 
Stemar Displays 

Arnold S. Watson has become affiliated 
with the sales staff of Stemar Displays Com- 
pany, Pure Oil building, Chicago. 


—A Copeland display installed for Julius 

Grossman Shoes. Note the simplicity of the 

arrangement. Another Copeland display ap- 

pears on the cover of this issue, illustrating 

an installation for Saks-Fifth Avenue, New 
York City— 
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Hans Ihem Up? 


By VALETTA TAYLOR 


Home Window Decorating Guild, New York City 


‘How can I make the windows in my own 
home more attractive?” That is the question 
foremost in the mind of every woman who 
valks into the curtain and drapery depart- 
inent of a store. 

“Here is how you can make your windows 
more attractive’—is the answer of every 
wise and wideawake curtain department. It 
shows the customer, with its departmental 
displays of curtains and draperies hanging 
up, just how the merchandise will look at 
her own windows. With displays showing 
curtains hanging up, the store gives her the 
answer she wants. She can see with her own 
eyes the answer—and seeing is believing. 

Some stores—among them The Crescent 
Store, Spokane, Wash., show their entire 
stock of curtains hanging up. None is folded 
on shelves or tables. When a special event 
is held table displays are used—but each table 
has a display at the end which shows the 
sale-curtain as it looks in use. The different 
types of curtains are separated into sections of 
their own within the curtain department. 
Customers find it easy to shop in this depart- 
ment and the store finds it easy and profitable 
to sell curtains. 

The false window setting is a grand boon 
to all curtain departments. It not only shows 
curtains to advantage, but it shows curtains 
and draperies used together, and when furni- 
ture and other room accessories are grouped 
around it, it suggests to the customer an en- 
tire window ensemble—a livable window 
grouping. The false window setting works 
hard and successfully as a silent salesman. 

Stern Brothers, New York City, with its 
spring drapery exhibit made excellent use 
of window groupings. Its curtain and drap- 
ery department, aisle flanked on either side 
with enticing window groups, is one of the 
most exciting departments to be seen these 
days. And with the partitions all freshly 
painted in smart wall colors—every display 
spotless—it is a real picture. 

This spring drapery exhibit and a like ex- 
hibit for fall, have become a habit with Stern’s 
~and a fine habit. The apparel and accessory 
departments are not the only ones which fea- 
ture showings of new fashions, The curtain and 
drapery department is just as alive to what’s 


—The false window setting shows curtains at 

their best. The dining nook illustrates how 

Stern Brothers, New York City, use the en- 

semble method of display to promote the 
sale of curtains— 


—The curtain department which sets out to 

woo Mrs. Customer this season will see to 

it that she sees curtains and draperies 

hanging up. She likes to be told about the 

new fashions, but, best of all, she likes to 
be shown!— 


new and fast-selling, too. J. S. Hobbs, buyer 
for the department, feels that the exhibit is 
excellent not only for the time that the display 
is actually being held, but for all through 
the selling season. 

The two window settings pictured with this 
article are two of the livable window group- 
ings from the Stern curtain and drapery de- 
partment. Each of the many settings in the 
display shows curtains and draperies arranged 
with furniture to make a window ensemble. 
The “window for dining” pictured shows open 
and airy American-made lace net curtains en- 
sembled with Chinese Chippendale draperies 
and furniture—all fast-selling merchandise. 
The “window for writing” pictured brings 
home to customers how attractively open 
weave net curtains tie in with modern drap- 
eries and furniture. 

This idea of livable groupings can be car- 
ried out with many other arrangements, such 
as: “window for reading,’ showing curtains 
and draperies displayed with a comfortable 
chair and a small table for books or maga- 
zines; “window for entertaining,” with a 
bridge table group in front of a curtained 
window; or a refreshment table and two or 
more chairs could be substituted for the 
bridge table. 

Another suggestion for a series of different 
window treatments is the arranging of cur- 
tains, draperies and furniture for each room 
in the summer home, such as: “summer living 
room windows”—showing rough weave open 
mesh net curtains, chintz draperies, living 
room chair or couch in maple. Or a studio 





couch upholstered in homespun with the drap- 
eries in a rough textured material. “Summer 
bedroom windows”—using curtains with 
draperies that match the bedspread on the bed 
used in the display. “Summer sunroom win- 
dows”—showing curtains and summery drap- 
eries with sunroom or porch furniture. “Sum- 
mer dining room windows”—with a display of 
curtains and draperies with dining room 
chairs, dining table, or dinette set. 

This same idea can be carried through for 


[Continued on page 37] 
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Another Step Forward 
For the |. A. D. M. 


At the conclusion of the thirty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men, on July 2, the affairs 
of the association had taken a definite, ir- 
revocable step forward. For by unanimous 
ratification of a complete set of by-laws the 
members at last placed the organization on 
a definite business basis, with exactly de- 
fined privileges and limitations. The con- 
stitution of the revitalized I. A. D. M. is 
provided by its charter, since it is incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the state of Mis- 
souri. This makes it strictly accountable to 
the state authorities as a non-profit organi- 
zation. The treasurer, president, executive 
secretary, and others in responsible positions 
are bonded. 

At the Cincinnati convention a board oi 
directors was elected, as provided for by the 
by-laws, giving equal representation to every 
section of the United States. The board of 
directors will govern the general policy of 
the association. The men selected are ex- 
tremely capable and have the interests of the 
I. A. BD. M. completely at heart. 

During the past year much progress has 
been made. With the benefit of an estab- 
lished program afd the enthusiastic backing 
of the members, 1936-37 should see tremen- 
dous progress for the association and for 
display. 





Sales at Convention Indicate 
Trend of Times 

Delegates to the thirty-ninth annual con- 
vention rejoiced in one fact particularly: 
there was a more representative showing of 
display material and equipment this year 
than has been the case for some time. Plas- 
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tics, fabrics, wall boards, fixtures, mouldings, 
several varieties of mannequins, etc., etc.— 
all made the fall and Christmas buying of 
the displayman much easier. Exhibitors re- 
ported sales far in excess of those made at 
conventions in the past several years. One 
firm, as an example, writes: “We must say 
that the convention was, for us, about 400 
per cent better as far as orders are con- 
cerned than the 1935 convention. I think 
that this is indicative of a general condition 
this year.” 


This increased spending reflects the im- 
proved economic situation, denoting more 
liberality on the part of store management 
toward the display department. Or in other 
words, there is an added appreciation of the 
value of display, probably brought about by 
seeing the task it performed during the de- 
pression. And with more money available 
for purchases which have been, in most in- 
stances, too long deferred, display will still 
further demonstrate its worth as an adver- 
tising medium. 





A Bow To Glee Stocker 


Behind every step forward made by the 
International Association of Display Men 
during the past year has been the guiding 
hand of Glee Stocker. Under his leadership 
the association became a non-profit corpo- 
ration, whereby all officers in any adminis- 
tration are compelled to act for the best in- 
terests of the organization. An established 
set of by-laws has been adopted by the mem- 
bership. It was Stocker, again, who planned 
the by-laws and had them drawn up by one 
of the best corporation lawyers in the pro- 
fession. A complete, modern accounting 
system was installed immediately after 
Stocker took office as president, and the 
books of the association are audited regu- 
larly. A monthly bulletin and photograph 
service has been provided and an employment 
bureau devoted to I. A. D. M. members’ in- 
terests has been established. 


In many ways Stocker has shown out- 
standing ability in handling the affairs of 
the association, at the same time being espe- 
cially busy as display director for a large 
national firm. The I. A. D. M. is to be con- 
gratulated on having him for president for 
a second term. He is not only a keen execu- 
tive but a splendid fellow as well. 





W. A. |. Meeting Held 
In Cincinnati 


Forty members of Window Advertising, 
Inc., and Associates, met at the Netherland 
Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, for a two-day ses- 
sion during the International Association of 
Display Men convention. The time was de- 
voted to a discussion of problems of the 
installation service field. Dr. Miller Mc- 
Clintock, who is conducting a survey of 
window display circulation for national ad- 
vertisers, lithographers, installers, etc., gave 
a most interesting outline of the progress of 
the survey. The general feeling expressed 
by those attending was that a definite up- 
turn is being experienced in installation 
business, and more optimism was shown 
than for several years. 


The members of the cooperative committee 
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of W. A. I. were reelected, as follows: 
Chairman, Sol Fisher, E. Preston Browder, 
Melvin Myers, and Sam Rileigh. H. R. 
Kreitz was elected to the committee to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Walter 
Vosler, Cincinnati. 

The following were at the sessions: M. D. 
Ryan, Denver Display Service, Denver, 
Colo.; Virgil W. Shepard, Shepard Display 
Service, Atlanta, Ga.; A. J. Coffee and J. C. 
Griffin, A. J. Coffee & Son, Macon, Ga.; 
W. R. Buell, Irving Fisher, and Sol Fisher, 
Fisher Display Service, Chicago, Ill.; A. R. 
Bothwell, Illinois Window Display Service, 
Peoria, Ill.; A. W. Neumann, Neumann D:s- 
play Service, Evansville, Ind.; Jos. Cotterill, 
Jos. Cotterill Advertising Service, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; John A. Albertson, National Displays, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.; Catherine Baringer 
and Melvin Myers, Myers Display Service, 
Louisville, Ky.; Benj. C. Margolis, Balti- 
more, Md.; Louis O. Clements, United Dis- 
play Corporation, Boston, Mass.; R. V. 
Wayne, Wayne Service, Detroit, Mich.; H. 
R. Kreitz and Herb Kreitz, Western Dis- 
play Service, St. Louis, Mo.; Paul C. Davi- 
son, Davison Display Service, Lincoln, Neb.; 
R. J. Oblink, Davison Display Service, 
Omaha, Neb.; C. Preston Browder, Windo- 
Craft Display, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; Leslie 
Coloney, Miss Emma Dot Partridge, and 
Fred L. Wertz, Window Advertising, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; Leo Kaplan, Dis-Play- 
Well, Inc., New York, N. Y.; F. K. Bab- 
bitt, Display Advertising Company, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Arthur Therer and Christian 
Vosler, Cincinnati Display Service, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Geo. Altman and E. R. Barry, 
F. Altman & Son, Columbus, Ohio; F. M. 
Burris, Dayton Display Service, Dayton, 
Ohio; R. S. Rileigh, Rileigh Window Dis- 
play Service, Kingston, Pa.; Samuel J. 
Hanick, S. J. Hanick Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; P. P. Oakler, Pittsburgh Windo Crait, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hal Cady, Hal Cady Dis- 
play Service, Chattanooga, Tenn.; E. C. 
Hollyfield, Memphis Window Display Serv- 
ice, Memphis, Tenn.; K. L. Trimble, Trimble 
Advertising Company, Grafton, W. Va.; 
Monte Little, Monte Little Company, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Leo Brunner, Stefan, Incor- 
porated, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Maharam Fabric Moves To 
New Larger Quarters 


On or about August 1 the Maharam Fab- 
ric Corporation will enter their new home at 
130 West Forty-sixth street, New York City. 
The rapid growth of business in the past 
few years has made necessary an expansion. 
Practically three times the present space 
will be available in a street floor, balcony, 
and basement at the new location. Facili- 
ties for the convenience of Maharam cus- 
tomers are available in a greater measure 
than ever before. Many innovations have 
been introduced to make for a more rapid 
service on mail orders as well as retail sales. 
A magnificent showroom will make shopping 
at Maharam a source of real pleasure. This 
move marks another step forward in the 
progress of this fine organization, now in 
its twentieth year. As manufacturers, im- 
porters, and distributors of costume fabri: 
the Maharam organization has achieved 
nation-wide recognition. 
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Edison Foundation Display Contest Data 
By JOHN CECIL 


A national display contest of the Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation will be inaugurated 
in the near future. The rules are practically 
the same as in your National Display Week 
which was held a month or two ago. In this 
contest, however, there will be two chances 

win—regionally and nationally. 

\fter you have made your display and 
sent a photograph to the regional com- 
mittee, it will be judged for a regional prize, 
which will be $100 first prize, $50 second 
prize, and a beautiful engraved parchment 
fer third prize and honorable mention. 

Your entry for the contest will then be 
sent by the regional committee to the na- 
tional chairman and judged for national 
prizes of $500 first prize, $250 second prize, 
and a parchment for the third prize and 
|;onorable’ mention. 

In other words, over $2,500 in cash prizes 
are to be awarded. 

1. All competing material must represent 
display appearing during (dates to be an- 
nounced later). 

2. All awards shall be made by compari- 
son. 

3. All photographs entered shall be in 
black and white only. Retouched photo- 
graphs will be disqualified. 

4. Photographs to be eligible for awards 
shall be no smaller than 5 by 7 inches and 
no larger than 10 by 12 inches. The 8 by 10- 
inch size is preferable. Cost of photograph 
is to be borne by contestant. 

5. All photographs must be unmounted. 
All entries shall become the property of the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation and may 
be used as educational matter or for any 
other purpose at the discretion of the Edison 
Foundation. 

6. All marks or identifications that would 
enable the judges or other persons to iden- 
tify the contestant must be erased or cov- 
ered over. Fictitious mames of any sort 
shall not be used. 

7. The name and address of the con- 
testant must accompany the package for 
identification of the contestant. The con- 
test clerk will number the entries and keep 
a record of all matter entered. 

8. In case of a tie in any division, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. 

9. The official Edison Foundation poster 
must be prominently displayed in all win- 
dows entered in the contest. These posters 
may be secured through the International 
Association of Display Men or the Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation, national or re- 
gional headquarters. 

10. All entries will be judged from the 
standpoint of attention value, originality, 
artistic value, and appeal. 

11. All entries must be sent prepaid to 
the respective regional headquarters, where 
impartial judges will select the winners. All 
entries must then be sent by regiona! head- 
quarters to the offices of the national chair- 
man or the director of displays of the Edi- 
son Foundation, Edison building, 900 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, where other 
impartial judges will select the winners. 

12. It is not necessary to be a member of 
the International Association of Display Men 
in order to enter the contest. 
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GOTTWALD 
MANNEQUINS 


RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 











Announcing 


a complete line of children's figures that will enable 
America's displaymen and retailers to dramatize their 
opening school displays, with sales results in children's 
apparel that will be surprising indeed. 


Dramatize Your School Displays 
with GOTTWALD MANNEQUINS and have the best 


children's wear displays in your city. Be the leader in 
your city. Write for photographs and literature. 


An Appreciation 


to the displaymen of America who attended the Cincinnati 
|. A. D. M. convention and whose selection of GOTTWALD 
WOMEN'S, MEN'S, RELIEF, and CHILDREN'S MANNEQUINS 
set a new sales record since this line of famous figures have been 
offered to the American retailer. 


We hope to continue to merit this patronage with the constant 
introduction of new models at price levels that puts them within 
the reach of all retailers.’ GOTTWALD MANNEQUINS have 
won their leadership on the basis of artistry, quality and price 
and will continue to retain that leadership. 





; - SMEELINE, PRES. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


NONPAREIL CO. 


448 FOURTH AVE., CORNER 30TH ST., NEW YORK 




























The Aristocrat of | TURNTABLES a. 
PRICE MARKERS | Riel’ pocketed sortable. to aa ae 


No. 1—Sturdy Midget, 75-Ib. load. 
ee No. 2—Sturdy Giant, 150-Ib. load... $ 1 5 
Manufactured by ‘ Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co. 
Combination Produets Co. Manufacturers of patented flexible Sleeve 


= Forms and Rotary Display Specialties 
-- 


4-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORE CITY 217 West 125th St., New York. N. Y. 





“Actual Samples sent on request 

































Use Modern Die-Cut Display Letters] _w PETLADELPHIA 


for sales producing displays, signs and show 
cards. ON AUGUST 10TH 


Cork, Felt, Poster Board, Gummed after completion of alterations 


Paper, etc. Attractive colors to make your THE JOS. E. PODGOR CO., INC. 


selection from. 





Millions of letters in stock at all times in mod- Signwriters’, Artists’ Display Accessories 
ern styles and desirable sizes. Catalog free. will occupy larger and finer quarters at 
FELT LETTER STUDIOS, MFRS. 618 MARKET STREET 








538 South Wells Street Chicago. Tlijnois | 
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George H. Wagner, The George B. Peck 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., proved beyond 
a doubt that he is in the top-flight of Amer- 
ican displaymen by walking away with both 
the grand prize and the sweepstakes cup in 
the annual display photograph contest at the 
Cincinnati convention of the International 
Association of Display Men. Wagner also 
won fourteen first prize medals, eleven for 
second places, and ten third prizes. The 
following is the summary of the photo con- 
test results: 

Class 1, women’s and misses’ evening ap- 
parel: first, Edward J. Perrault, Jr.. The 
Fashion, Houston, Texas; second, R. C. 
Bowers, Terre Haute, Ind.; third, Richard 
A. Staines, Vandever’s, Tulsa, Okla. Class 
2, women’s dresses: first, George H. Wag- 
ner; second, Frank Bingham, Robertson 
Brothers, South Bend, Ind.; third, R. C. 
Bowers. Class 3, women’s sports apparel: 
first, George H. Wagner; second, Delmar 
Tice, Tepper Brothers, Plainfield, N. J.; 
third, R. C. Bowers. Class 4, women’s coats 
and suits: first, George H. Wagner; sec- 
ond, Joseph Apolinsky, Loveman, Joseph & 
Loeb, Birmingham, Ala.; third, George H. 
Wagner. Class 5, furs: first, Joseph Apol- 
insky; second and third, George H. Wagner. 
Class 6, bridal display: first, William Ari- 
now, Shillito’s, Cincinnati, Ohio; second, 
Edward J. Perrault, Jr.; third, Delmar Tice. 
Class 7, millinery: first, B. J. Alexander, 
Fowler, Dick & Walker, Binghampton, N. 
Y.; second, George H. Wagner; third, L. E. 
Summerton, William R. Moore Dry Goods 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. Class 8, women’s 
shoes: first, George H. Wagner; second and 
third, Joseph Apolinsky. Class 9, women’s 
hosiery: first, Jack T. Chord, Davis Stores, 
Chicago; second, Joseph Apolinsky; third, 
Jack T. Chord. Class 10, neckwear and 
scarfs: first, B. J. Alexander; second, George 
H. Wagner; third, Frank Bingham. 

Class 11, handbags (umbrellas) : first, Wil- 
liam Arinow; second, George H. Wagner; 
third, Joseph Apolinsky. Class 12, women’s 
gloves: first, J. W. Teter, McAlpin’s, Cin- 
cinnati; second, B. J. Alexander; third, 
George H. Wagner. Class 13, jewelry: first, 
Richard Staines; second, George H. Wag- 
ner; third, Edwin F. Peters, Hess & Culbert- 
son, St. Louis, Mo. Class 14, yard goods: 
first and second, George H. Wagner; third, 
B. J. Alexander. Class 15, sewing machines : 
first and second, B. J. Alexander; third, W. 
Gilbert Brown, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Class 16, notions: 
first and third, L. E. Summerton; second, 
Richard Staines. Class 18, handkerchiefs: 
first, Frank Bingham; second and_ third, 
George H. Wagner. Class 19, girls’ apparel: 
first, Richard Staines; second J. W. Teter; 
third, William Arinow... Class 21, children’s 
hosiery: first and second, B. J. Alexander; 
third, Joseph Apolinsky. 

Class 22, infants’ wear: first, B. J. Alexan- 
der; second, Joseph Apolinsky; third, George 
H. Wagner. Class 23, lingerie: first, Richard 
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George H. Wagner 


Staines; second, George H. Wagner; third, 
B. J. Alexander. Class 24, corsets: first, 
George H. Wagner; second, Richard 
Staines; third, R. C. Bowers. Class 25, 
bathing suits: George H. Wagner; second, 
William Arinow; third, Jack T. Chord. 
Class 26, men’s clothing: first, A. C. Rain- 
ing, Boyd’s, St. Louis, Mo.; second and 
third, J. W. Teter. Class 27, men’s shirts: 
first, J. W. Teter; second, George H. Wag- 
ner; third, Joseph Apolinsky. Class 28, 
men’s neckwear: first, William Arinow; sec- 
ond, A. C. Raining; third, C. M. Shrider, 
A. E. Starr Company, Zanesville, Ohio. Class 
29, men’s hats and caps: first, A. C. Raining; 
second, C. M. Shrider; third, William Ari- 
aow. Class 30, men’s shoes: first and sec- 
ond, A. C. Raining; third, T. Willard Jones, 
Phelps Shoe Company, Shreveport, La. 
Class 31, men’s socks: first and third, T. 
Willard Jones; second, A. C. Raining. Class 
33, men’s underwear: first, George H. Wag- 
ner; second, L. E. Summerton; third, Jack 
T. Chord. Class 36, men’s evening apparel: 
first, A. C. Raining; second, Joseph Apolin- 
sky; third, George H. Wagner. Class 37, 
boys’ clothing: first, George H. Wagner; 
second, E. Fay Brown, Hartley’s, Fairmont, 
W. Va.; third, George H. Wagner. Class 39, 
toys: first, William Arinow; second, B. J. 
Alexander; third, L. E. Summerton. Class 
40, sporting goods: first and second, L. E. 
Summerton; third, T. Willard Jones. Class 
41, luggage: first and third, George H. Wag- 
ner; second, Richard Staines. Class 42, in- 
stitutional displays: first, L. C. Heiss, Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; second, R. M. Martin, Consolidated Gas 
Company, New York City; third, W. Gilbert 
Brown. Class 43, civic, charity, and memo- 
rial displays: first and third, L. C. Heiss: 
second, Ray Parks, Leavitt Corporation, 
Manchester, N. H. Class 44, furniture: 
first, William Arinow; second, R. C. Bow- 
ers; third, George H. Wagner. Class 45. 
radios and musical instruments: first, R. M. 
Martin: second and third, B. J. Alexander. 
Class 46, rugs: first, B. J. Alexander; sec- 
ord, William Arinow; third, L. E. Summer- 
ton. Class 47, linoleum: first and third, 
George H. Wagner; second, Ray Parks. 


Class 48, draperies, curtains: first, J. W. 
Teter; second, E. Fay Brown; third, L. E. 
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Grand Prize and Jjweepstakes 
Go to George H. Wagner 


Summerton. Class 49, wallpaper: first and 
third, B. J. Alexander; second, George H. 
Wagner. 

Class 50, china and glassware: first, 
George H. Wagner; second, Joseph Apol- 
insky; third, Richard Staines. Class 51, 
silverware: first, George H. Wagner; sec- 
ond and third, Joseph Apolinsky. Class 52, 
gift novelties, artificial flowers: first, Joseph 
Apolinsky; second, W. Gilbert Brown; 
third, B. J. Alexander. Class 53, books, sta- 
tionery, etc.: first, B. J. Alexander; second 
and third, Joseph Apolinsky. Class 54, lin- 
ens, domestics: first, Joseph Apolinsky; sec- 
ond, George H. Wagner; third, Richard 
Staines. Class 55, beddings: first, Jack T. 
Chord; second, L. E. Summerton; third, B. 
J. Alexander. Class 56, drugs, toilet goods, 
etc.: first and second, Richard Staines; 
third, J. W. Teter. Class 58, provisions, con- 
fectionery: first, J. W. Teter; second, H. R. 
Schoenlaub, Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; third, B. J. Alex- 
ander. 

Class 60, refrigerators: first, J. W. Hooger- 
hyde, Ohio Edison Company, Akron, Ohio; sec- 
ond, W. Gilbert Brown; third, R. M. Mar- 
tin. Class 61, heating and air conditioning: 
first, L. C. Heiss; second, W. Gilbert Brown; 
third, William Arinow. Class 62, ranges: 
first and second, L. C. Heiss; third, W. Gil- 
bert Brown. Class 63, laundry equipment: 
first and third, L. C. Heiss; second, W. Gil- 
bert Brown. Class 66, home lighting: first 
and second, R. M. Martin; third, B. J. Alex- 
ander. Class 67, electric appliances, kitchen 
gadgets: first, George H. Wagner; second, 
J. W. Hoogerhyde; third, B. J. Alexander. 

Class 72, hardware, woodenware, etc.: 
first, Richard Staines; second, L. E. Sum- 
merton; third, William Arinow. Class 74, 
best decorated booth, interior-exterior : first, 
H. R. Schoenlaub; second, L. E. Summer- 
ton; third, Roy L. Frazier, Johnson-Shelton 
Dry Goods Co., Dayton, Ohio. Class 75, best 
drawing or sketch offering suggestion for 
window display: first, L. C. Heiss; second. 
B. J. Alexander; third, W. Gilbert Brown. 
Class 76, best drawing or sketch offering 
suggestion for interior display: first and 
second, W. Gilbert Brown; third, L. C. 
Heiss. Class 77, for the three best hand- 
lettered cards (pen lettering): first. second. 
and third, A. C. Raining. Class 78, three 
best brush-lettered cards: first, L. E. Sum- 
merton; second and third, W. Gilbert Brown. 
Class 79, best collection of three show cards. 
Any type lettering: first, W. Gilbert Brown: 
second, J. W. Nutzman, Robertson Broth- 
ers, South Bend, Ind.; third, E. H. Thieman. 
Display Service Studio, St. Louis, Mo. Class 
86, best decorated automobiles, floats, etc.: 
first, second, and third, L. E. Summerton. 

Judges in the contest were L. ‘L. Wilkins, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; E. Bates, Madison. 
Wis.; H. H. Chapin, Lincoln, Neb.: T. M. 
Solomon, Dallas, Texas; E. A. Hiffman, St. 
Louis, Mo. Irvin Riga, Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
contest chairman. 
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We KNOW 
Our Display 
Materials 


and can serve you promptly at 
lowest prevailing prices. 


We pride ourselves on carrying a complete 
line of all the new and staple display 
materials that are used in the planning 
and execution of window displays. We 
have adequate stock to ship orders 
promptly and that is why we have won 
an ever increasing clientele. 


Study this list of display materials and 
write for information on these or any 
items not listed. 


Rope Decorations 
Sand Cloth 

Grass Mats 

Electric Turn Tables 
Imitation Cane 
Paper Awnings 


Corrugated Papers 
Novelty Papers 
Metallic Papers 
Floor Coverings 
Cut-out Letters 
Metal Price Holders 


Display Fixtures (Corrugated) 
Wall Board Tubes Novelties 
Borders Flowers 
Ribbons Kolorflex Sheets 
Mouldings Adhesive Paste 
Fabrics Spotlights 





Cellophane Items Moss Floorings 


Descriptive circulars on request 


DISPLAY CENTER 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
319 N. Ith St., Philadelphia 


Samuel J. Hanick, Managing Director 











BASSONS 


INCORPORATED 
123 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


PAPIER MACHE DISPLAYS 


In THE THIRD Dimension 
ADVERTISING, CONVENTION, MANNEQuins, WINDOW, ETC. 


FULL ROUND or HALF ROUND 
DISPLAYS HAVE CETL 


WE ARE EQUIPPED TO DEVELOPE 
ANDO EXECUTE YOUR IDEAS 











The Fountain Air Brush 


The AirBrush of the Particular Artist 





The World’s Standard Air Brush for 
Over 40 Years 
Easy to handle and keep in order. 
Send for Catalog No. 52D 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 














CHROME FACED LETTERS 
_In stock for immediate shipment in following 
sizes: 1”, 134", 2”, 234", 3”, 4” and 5”. Kabel, 
Broadway, Modified Broadway, Futura and Exotic. 
JONES SUPERIOR MACHINE CO. 
12750 W. North Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Two First Prizes Awarded 
In Pepperell Contest 

The Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
sponsors of a recently concluded window 
display contest, have announced that it has 
been necessary to award duplicate first 
prizes of $500 each to Gimbel Brothers, New 
York City, and the J. W. Hale Corporation, 
Manchester, N. H. Second prizes of $50 
each went to England Brothers, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Kahn’s Department Store, Oakland, 
Calif.; Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Leavitt Stores Corporation, Manchester, 
N.#H.; Kresge Department Store, Newark, 
N. J.; Sauer’s Department Store, Memphis, 
Tenn. The following stores received third 
prizes of $10 each: C. F. Hovey Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Fair Store, Escanaba, Mich.; 
A. Harris & Co., Dallas, Texas; Gebhard 
Gushard Company, Decatur, Ill.; Cleland 
Simpson Company, Scranton, Pa.; Denholm 
McKay Company, Worcester, Mass.; Dey 
Bros. & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Waukegan 
Dry Goods Company, Waukegan, IIl.; Gil- 
christ Company, Boston, Mass., and Abe 
Rubel & Co., Corinth, Miss. 





Adler-Rochester Contest 
To Open September [5 


A $2,000 window display contest to con- 
tinue from September 15, 1936, through De- 
cember 15, has been announced by Levy 
Bros. & Adler-Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
The awards will be made for the best win- 
dow display campaigns on their products 
over the three months’ period. Five hundred 
dollars will be given for the best campaign, 
regardless of the size of the city from which 
it is entered. All other prizes will be 
awarded for displays from cities of 100,000 
and over, and from communities of smaller 
population. The sum of $3 will be paid for 
each photograph of separate trim submitted 
in the contest. Complete information may 
be obtained by writing the firm at the ad- 
dress given above. 


Haugan Forms National 
Installation Agency 

The formation of the Window Display 
Syndicate, Inc., with offices in the Pioneer 
building, Milwaukee, Wis., has just been 
announced. A. S. Haugan, operating local 
display services in the cities of Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee, and Detroit, is president and 
A. J. Herr is advertising director. The new 
company will endeavor to serve advertisers 
with window display installations on a na- 
tional basis, and intends to operate through 
affiliated local display installers in all major 
trade markets. 





Griswold Contest Winners 
Announced 

Ely Griswold, vice-president, Griswold 
Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pa., has an- 
nounced the following winners in the Gris- 
wold window display contest. First prize 
of $100 went to C. B. McKee, Smith-Win- 
chester, Jackson, Mich. The second prize of 
$50 was awarded to B. J. Alexander, Fowler, 
Dick & Walker, Binghamton, N. Y. Third 
prize of $15 was won by Hugh Stout, Still- 
man Hardware Company, Oshkosh, Wis 
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ACTION GETS 


ACTION! 





®@ People and things today have to 
move, or it is just tco bad. If you want 
action (sales) from your display win- 
dows, get some action into them. Get 
motion into your display. Put a unit in 
your window that shows your mer- 
chandise ‘on parade’’—displays it 


from every angle —gets attention! 


REVOLVING MERCHANDISER — Here is a dis- 
play unit that costs little to buy and almost noth- 
ing to run. Supports 50 lbs. Makes 4 to 7 revolu- 
tions per minute. No motor. No belt. No gears. 
Simple, durable and effective. A.C. or D.C. as 
specified. 


SHOWMASTER — Gives the same service as the 
Revolving Merchandizer, but supports 150 Ibs. 
A.C. or D.C. as requested. 


@ Send for descriptive folder. Tells all about 
these attention-getting units, and how to use 
them. Illustrates and describes, too, the Pendu- 
lum Power Unit— another live display device, 


“Motion Sells More Goods” 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. - BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
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Cettings the Message Across 


By L. E. SUMMERTON 


William R. Moore Dry Goods Company, Memphis 


(Editor’s note: We are very glad to pre- 
sent the first of a series of showcard articles 
by L. E. Summerton, one of the premier card 
writers in the field of display.) 


. The first consideration. in showcard “writ- 
ing” is, “How shall I get the message across 
to the customer as quickly and clearly as 
possible?” I can cite no better example to 
follow than the news stories in the daily 
papers. Trained men on the copy desk 
write careful headlines which tell the story 
at a glance. The reporter boils down all the 
main facts of his story into the “lead” or 
first couple of paragraphs. It becomes pos- 
sible to grasp all the salient points of the 
news within a few seconds. The card writer 
must do the same. 


On the cards shown here, both the illus- 
tration and caption convey the idea instantly. 
Copy is kept at a minimum, of course, in 
order to have plenty of white space on the 
card. Note, too, that the eye is led naturally 
from illustration to copy, or vice versa. In 
school we have been taught to read from 


left to right. It is always a good idea to 
take advantage of this natural tendency. 

Showcards may be regarded as a stage 
setting, when concentration of copy gor 
sketches are considered. When the entire 
chorus is on the stage the eye seldom is 
able to remain on one individual. But when 
a single actor comes on the attention is 
instantly concentrated on the one figure. The 
same applies to showcards. It is easy to 
hold attention on the card unless the eye 
is led off through crowded copy or mis- 
placed illustration. 

The cards shown here are in pen and ink. 
The stippling was done with the point of 
the smallest Speedball pen, the hand being 
permitted to “get nervous.” If ink is used 
freely a slight embossed effect will be pro- 
duced. 

Although the cards are in black and white 
only, it should be remembered that there is 
just as much rhythm and harmony in pen 
and ink work as in color, if it is done 
properly. 





Value of Light As "Stopper" 
Is Proved By Tests 

Recent tests on ten average stores by ‘he 
General Electric Company indicates that in- 
proved window lighting greatly increases ‘he 
number of pedestrians who stop before he 
displays. In eight of the stores checked, in- 
proved light in the windows stopped 44 ser 
cent more passers-by than had formerly 
been the case. Where centers of interest 
were spotlighted in displays the gain was 
practically doubled. Daytime gains were 
much smaller than those for night. Cus- 
tomers in the stores were interviewed. About 
27 per cent admitted that they were attracied 
inside by window displays. After betier 
lighting was installed this figure rose to 36 
per cent. 


MacDonald Joins 


Hennessey 

Stanley MacDonald, formerly with Kemp 
& Hebert, Spokane, Wash., has become dis- 
play manager for the Hennessey Company, 
Butte, Mont. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 
CARD WRITING 


and ADVERTISING 
By Our 


% HOME STUDY 
METHOD 


EASY PAYMENTS 
Write for Catalog 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams Chicago 













MILEO 


MANNEQUINS 


A new and complete line of flexible 
and rigid models. 


The choice of discriminating display 
men and retailers. 


Factory and Showroom Now Located at 


7 West 36th Street, near Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


PEBBLED CHROME LETTERS 


For Signs, Showcards, Displays 
REDIKUT LETTERS in ten standard colors. 
Popular sizes and styles. Cheaper than cutting 
and coloring letters by hand. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. Write for Samples. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 
524. SPRING ST. _ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 




















“Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-4887 











GET Facts ON 
VALANCE IDEA 


You may not be plan- 
ning on valances_ this 
very moment. Sooner or 
later you will be in the 
market, and you should 
have information on file 
about Windowphanie for 
Valances. You can save 
a lot of money, get unique and attractive val- 
ances ... that won’t break or collect dust. If 
you need valances immediately, that is all the 
more reason why you should write for free 
amples and catalogue. 


D. W. MALZ 65 Fifth Ave., W. Y. C. 
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American Nickeloid Announces 


"Metal-Bord" 


The American Nickeloid Company, Peru, 
Ill., has announced a new development in the 
metal field, consisting of the replacement of 
metal volume and weight by a non-metallic 
substance. This is accomplished by adher- 
ing thin sheets of pre-finished metal to card- 
board or other backing material. The metallic 
appearance of the sheet is retained but. the 
body of the sheet is largely the non-metallic 
backing. The adhering cement will remain 
plastic, it is said, and has practically per- 
manent adherence. Any thickness of metal 
can be used and composited to practically any 
type and thickness of backing. 





George Stevens Receives 
Promotion 

George Stevens, recently elected president 
of the Spokane Display Men’s Association, 
has also been promoted by his firm, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., to the position of ad- 
vertising and promotion manager. R. W. 
Anderson succeeds him as display manager. 





Joseph Blane Adds 
To Duties 


Joseph Blane, display director, Oppenheim 
Collins & Co., New York City, in future will 
add the supervision of display for the Phila- 
delphia store to his duties. Fritz Hartnagel, 
formerly in charge of display for the Penn- 
sylvania store, has resigned. 








JOBBERS 


Three Mannequins to retail for $100 


Think of it! 


And these are not half-relief or +three- 
quarter forms, but regular full size figures. 


Three different new correctly proportioned 
French bodies, three different poses with 
interchangeable arms; the latest in style 
with smart, new, and chic faces. Eyes 
naturally painted with real hair eyelashes, 
or modernistically painted a La Parisiene 
for better distinguished shops. 


Only Masso's unequalled models can com- 
pare with them. 


Convince yourself! Compare them with 
any other in the world as to Strength, 
Beauty, Durability and Economy. 


Dear Jobber: i am sorry to say delivories 
will not begin until August Ist, so get in 
line for the Fall Rush. 


FELIX MASSO 


215 West 20th St. New York City 








You spend good 
money for adver- 
tising cutouts or 


ARDBOARD 
.» EASELS g22'5,,300%, 


is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel, with 
special lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 
easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easel will out- 
live your display card. Write for samples today. 


Stand Pat Easel Corp., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 











AGA Board 


—The New Versatile 
Display Material 


An inexpensive board that meets the re- 
quirements of most display construction. 
No longer do you need to use costly wall- 
boards for backgrounds, panels, pillars, 
pilasters, steps, platforms, etc. 


AGA Board is a strong, tough, corru- 
gated board with a smooth, plain surface 
that readily takes any paint. It may be 
cut-scored and grooved (patent applied 
for) which makes production simple, easy 
and quick. It is very rigid, does not re- 
quire wood framing, and is self-standing. 


PLAIN OR COLORED 
AGA Board comes in plain surface or 
colored ready to use. The sheet sizes are 
practical and economical for all types 
of display units, as follows: 4 ft. x 8 ft.; 
4 ft. x 10 ft.; 5 ft. x 8 ft; 5 ft. x 10 ft. 

ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
AGA Board, plain... .2%c sq. ft. 
AGA Board colored... .4c¢ sq. ft. 

Sold Only in Five Sheet Bundles 
Minimum Order One Bundle 


Write at once for samples and literature 


Anderson Display System 


28 Opera Place Cincinnati, Ohio 








BRISCHOGRAPH 
OWNERS 
NOTICE! 


First Surface Mirrors 
Now Available for the First Time. 
Replace yourself. No allowances. 


FTER many requests from our dealers 

and customers for FIRST SURFACE 

MIRRORS to be used in Brischographs, 
we are ready to offer the 3/10 model first 
surface mirror to be replaced in your Bris- 
chograph for only $5.00 F. O. B. Columbus. 
For those who have the De Luxe model, 
$10.00. For the Junior model §2.50. 


First surface mirrors eliminate the double 
reflection caused through the refraction of 
light from the glass itself. It allows abso- 
lute and accurate projection. To those who 
are not familiar with first surface mirrors 


we offer a bit of WARNING. 


First surface mirrors are silvered on the 
front of the glass and protected with a fine 
transparent film and are very delicate and 
should not be wiped or cleaned in any way, 
except to clean dust with a camel’s-hair 
brush. 


The 3/10 model 
$30.00. Junior model with same, 
Luxe model with same, $110.00. 


Send for our new complete catalog and 
please mention DISPLAY WORLD when 


writing. 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH CO. 


Executive Offices, 92 E. Lakeview Ave. 
Service and Display, 3280 North 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 


with first surface mirror, 


$12.50. De 


Sales, 
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On Coordination 


A young fellow, comparatively new to the 
display game, wrote me recently and said: 
“Tell me how to be a successful display 
manager !” 

I wrote in reply: “Personally, I would lke 
to know, too. I am still trying to find out. 
If you discover the answer before I do, by 
all means communicate with me and let me 
in on the secret.” 

This business of being a displayman is like 
most others. One never stops learning. There 
must always be improvement and progress— 
changes in methods of using equipment, new 





By EDGAR S. LIEBERMAN 
Rich's, Inc., Atlanta 


economies to be effected, a new technique to be 
studied. 

But there are a few things which we have 
learned definitely. One very important one is 
that retail store advertising must be co- 
ordinated. There are three vital factors in 
such advertising, each with its particular re- 


lation to the others. These three essential 
steps are: 

(a) Dramatic exploitation in the news- 
papers ; 


(b) Dramatic exploitation in the windows: 
(c) Dramatic exploitation for the interior. 





Fes] 


at oa 
Qichs One. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





These forms of publicity must break at the 
same time. If the merchandise is timely an: 
well selected the promotion is bound to g» 
over. 

The newspaper presentation must be th: 
preliminary step. It discusses the mercha1 
dise in the home, reaching the reader who- 
at the moment—can not be reached throug 
the medium of the window. In many case; 
the newspaper advertisement is the means 
whereby first interest is aroused. 

The second step lies in the use of windov : 
display, tying up and strengthening the news \ 
paper publicity through the dramatization 9 
of the actual merchandise. But there is this “ 
difference: The display may act as a follow 


up or reminder to the reader of the adver- 5 
tising, or it may serve as the medium througi te 
which a prospect receives her first knowledge Dp 
of the commodity being offered. In other fi 
words, window display has two chances to t! 
form a mental impression—one, if seen in Dp 
conjunction with an ad; and two, if seen as a t! 


display alone. Consequently it has double [ 


—Simplicity features these Rich displays, 


with the effect being achieved through the v 

arrangement of merchandise rather than by 0 

the spectacular. The three brands of china f 
were high lighted through the use of cut- 

out letters on upright panels behind each e 

division— tl 

ti 

; h 

—A real selling display was this gift win- 7 

dow, but only a cut-out mortar board and h 


a diploma were used for dramatic effect— 
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—Drapes were shown in a modified ensemble 
setting for a home furnishings sale. The 
table lamps "'spot-lighted" the display— 


—The kitchen display is simple in the ex- 
treme, but few housewives could pass the 
attractive window without stopping— 


—Brand name repetition was carried out in 

the National Cotton Week display through 

the arrangement of merchandise. The 
“mammy" was a wall board cut-out— 


—Laundry equipment was featured in a 

window. which. depended. chiefly. on. the 

framed message on the background. Cus- 

tomers were invited to "Come in and iron 
a Cannon towel and it's yours"— 


value. In any event, it is the duty of the 
window display to give the impulse that im- 
nels the viewer into the store, regardless of 
whether it is aided by other publicity. 

Once inside the store, the decision to buy 
should be plausibly encouraged by the in- 
terior display. Here, of course, the selling 
power of the display is strengthened by the 
fact that the personal element enters through 
the contact of the sales person with the 
prospect. We are continually learning about 
the importance and value of interior display. 
Its possibilities have been too long neglected, 
but it is pleasing to note the increasing at- 
tention given it by leading establishments. 

If these three publicity stages are followed 
with care and an understanding of the duties 
of each, it is a rare promotion which will 
fail, other factors being right. 

It is a rule at Rich’s that no display is 
ever installed just to fill space and to make 
the presentation “pretty.” While it is essen- 
tial that the display be attractive, it must go 
hand in hand with the merchandise involved. 
There is practically nothing that does not 
have some marked display possibilities, even 
down to a spool of thread. One can not 
afford to pass by any opportunity for the 
exploitation of the dramatic features of any 
commodity. This calls for a display depart- 

[Continued on page 40} 
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CINCINNATI SETS NEW STANDARD 
FOR FUTURE CONVENTIONS 
[Continued from page 5] 
ment must not be laid alone upon the shoul- 
ders of President Roosevelt. It becomes the 
duty of every business man, every laborer, 

and every citizen to join the battle.” 

D. C. Keller, chairman of the board, the 
Dow Drug Company, Cincinnati, discussed 
briefly the importance of display in mer- 
chandising, especially as applicable to chain 
drug stores. 

Immediately after a luncheon, John Paver, 
chief-of-staff for the Traffic Audit Bureau, 
Inc., New York City, told of the work being 
done toward the compilation of window dis- 
play circulation statistics for the Association 
of National Advertisers and the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. Paver 
spoke for Dr. Miller McClintock, head of the 
investigation, who was unable to be present. 
Excerpts from the address follow. (The 
complete speech will be found elsewhere in 
this issue.) 

“The purpose of the national window dis- 
play research is to provide a simple, uni- 
form, and acceptable manner of determining 
the circulation values of window display 
space. In addition, the studies are designed 
to reveal facts regarding the characteristics 
and qualities of window display advertising, 
pointing to a more effective, economical, and 
scientific use of this medium. 

“The basic value of any advertising mech- 
anism lies in the quantity and quality of 
the impression opportunities or circulation 


—Seven of the twelve members of the 
board of directors of the I. A. D. M. are 
shown here. Top row, George W. Wester- 
man, Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion, Jackson, Mich., chairman; Joseph 
Chadwick, Famous-Barr Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Lower row, Richard Staines, Vandever 
Dry Goods Company, Tulsa, Okla.; J. R. 
Stewart, Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
L. E. Summerton, William R. Moore Dry 
Goods Company, Memphis, Tenn.; W. Gil- 
bert Brown, Philadelphia Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Ray W. Parks, Leavitt 
Stores Corporation, Manchester, N. H. 
Photographs of the other board members 
were not available at press time. Those 
not shown are Donald Springer, Levy's, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; F. E. Whitelam, R. H. 
Fyfe Company, Detroit, Mich.; R. O. John- 
son, Commonwecith Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; O. W. Bud Bennet, Kolliner's, 
Stillwater, Minn., and R. H. DeJung, J. C. 
Penney Company, Spokane, Wash.— 
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which it generates. Buyers and sellers of 
window display have long known that these 
impression opportunities and/or circulation 
were great and that by exploiting them 
through modern methods and modern win- 
dow display materials and copy, valuable 
sales results could be obtained. They have 
not had available, however, any measurement 
of the character or quantity of circulation 
in various types of window display space, or 
in window display advertising as compared 
with other available media. 

“The principal goal, then, is to produce 
a practical and immediately usable yardstick 
for the measurement of window display cir- 
culation. To this end, a study is being con- 
ducted in approximately twenty cities of 
varying sizes and character to determine, for 
standard classifications of outlets, the nor- 
mal circulation to be expected. Thus, it will 
be immediately possible for an advertiser, 
through his field organization or other rep- 
resentatives, to obtain a reasonably accur- 
ate estimate of the daily circulation produced 
by any particular window display campaign. 

“The technical methods for measuring cir- 
culation will be of such a character that it 
will be possible, with reasonable economy, 
to obtain a current and highly accurate rec- 
ord of actual circulation at individual loca- 
tions in any market should the demand for 
such information warrant. The study also 
aims to produce specific facts regarding 
various methods for the placement of win- 
dow display in normal markets in such a 
manner as to produce degrees of mass im- 
pression and market coverage. 

“The research is -directed to the specific 
problems of window display. It was early 
apparent, however, that just as the window 
display study was a natural outgrowth of 
the basic traffic and trade studies, so the 
materials developed would lead naturally to 
a better and broader understanding of all 
of the relationships of the placement and 
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location of retail trade outlets to exploit 
the traffic streams of total market buying 
power. It is believed, therefore, that the 
window display research may well open the 
door to a better understanding of the entire 
point-of-purchase problem in merchandising. 
“While it is hoped that the factual mate 
rials, principles, and practices developed by 
the window display study will lead to 
more intelligent and profitable use of the 
circulation developed by the window displa 
medium, it is probable that the greate:; 
value of this cooperative effort will lie ix 
a better understanding of many fundament:! 
probiems which confront the buyer and selle+ 
of window display materials and services. ’ 


Early Monday afternoon nearly 300 del« 
gates boarded busses for an interesting tri) 
through radio station WLW, and at nigh 
more than 900 journeyed to Crosley field for 
the night baseball game between the Cir 
cinnati Reds and the Chicago Cubs. Tx 
gether with 34,000 other spectators they wit- 
nessed a mammoth display of fireworks 
parades by drum and bugle corps, and a 
breath-taking ball game from which Cincin 
nati finally emerged on the long end of a 
4-3 score. The beautiful playing field, made 
bright as day by the batteries of lamps and 
surrounded by a mighty crowd, made a spec- 
tacle which few of those who were fortunate 
enough to see it will ever forget. 


The program for Tuesday morning was 
started by John E. Cecil, national director 
of the exhibit and display committee of the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation. Cecil an- 
nounced a window display contest to be 
sponsored by the foundation, and discussed 
plans to establish 100 Edison scholars as a 
living memorial to the great scientist. (Com- 
p:ece details of the display contest will be 
found elsewhere in this issue.) At a break- 
fast for fifty displaymen Wednesday morn- 
ing W. Gilbert Brown, Philadelphia Electric 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., national chair- 
man, display committee, discussed the con- 
test and was assured of the hearty coopera- 
tion of those present. 

In his speech Tuesday morning, Cecil 
said: “The Thomas Alva Edison Founda- 
tion, a non-profit corporation, was organ- 
ized under the laws of the state of New 
York by the Edison Pioneers, a group of 
Edison’s co-workers, and by the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. These or- 
ganizations, made up of distinguished Amer- 
icans, felt that national recognition of Edi- 
son’s genius could no longer be postponed. 
Accordingly, with the cooperation of many 
other organizations, whose representatives 
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serve as members of the foundation’s board 
of directors, plans have been actively 
launched for a national commemorative 
movement. 

“The foundation has inaugurated an edu- 
cational campaign to acquaint the American 
yeople with the tremendous debt which we 
owe to Edison’s genius and industry. This 
campaign is a primary step in the establish- 
sent of 100 Edison scholars, as a ‘living 
memorial’ to the great benefactor of man- 

ind, for the advancement of American youth 

the fields of science, engineering, and 
ndustry. 

“You are invited to be a part of this great 

rovement. It is hoped that throughout 
.merica thousands of displaymen will co- 
perate with the national exhibit and display 
ommittee of the foundation, on a date to 
»e announced by the committee, probably 
bout January 1, 1937. Displays may take 
any form which you think will best serve 
your purpose. Edison was interested in 
many different lines of work. He perfected 
such a variety of inventions, all of which are 
vital to the life of every American, that the 
possibilities for original displays are un- 
limited. 

“Complete information on the contest may 
be obtained by addressing an inquiry to 
National Display Committee, Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation, 900 Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.” 

Frank W. Spaeth, former manager of the 
sales promotion division, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, and now vice-presi- 
dent of W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., 
Chicago, gave a most interesting talk on 
“Future Opportunities in Display.” (A com- 
plete report of the address is given in this 
issue of DISPLAY WORLD.) Spaeth’s talk 
bristled with important facts and figures, 
made doubly authoritative by his background 
of merchandising. Among other things, he 
said: “From 1930 on, store-owners concerned 
themselves with the need for improved sell- 
ing technique. They began modernizing and 
sharpening their selling weapons—display, 
advertising, and salesmanship. During this 
half-decade, they have grown to appreciate 
how important a_ selling weapon display 
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really is. As a matter of fact, it was learned 
that display deserved a larger portion of our 
publicity dollar. The figures issued by the 
sales promotion division of the N. R. D. 
G. A. prove this point. (Here followed sta- 
tistics which are given in detail in the com- 
plete article on page 19.) Note, too, that 8.4 
per cent of the total publicity appropriation 
spent on display in 1929 was increased grad- 
ually to 10.6 per cent in 1935. .. . Suppose 
your store is doing a two million dollar busi- 
ness and the rent for your six-story building 
amounts to $100,000—would it surprise you 
to know that $15,000 of that rent was 
charged to your windows? In some stores 
of this size it runs as high as $35,000; in 
some stores more than 50 per cent of the 
main floor rent is charged to windows. I 
wanted to emphasize that point because fre- 
quently I have doubted that some display- 
men had any idea of how much rental value 
the store placed on its window space. 

“Before you can hope to capitalize on to- 
day’s newer importance of display—before 
you can hope to better your position in the 
store—you must obtain the confidence of 
your store head in your ability to plan and 
control your expenditures. Let me stress 
the importance of keeping some tangible rec- 
ord of. the results of your selling efforts. 
Whenever an item is not promoted in any 
other medium but the windows I would most 
certainly. recommend that you obtain a rec- 
ord of the dollar sales of the item displayed 
—as well as the total sales of the department 
during the life of the display. 

“T believe that the majority of displaymen 
have no concise knowledge of the real 
volume-leading and profit-making depart- 
ments in the store. The progressive display- 
man who will make the most of today’s op- 
portunities will know more about these mat- 
ters—which will help him do a better job 
of display planning. Only in that way can 
we as displaymen possibly hope to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities the future holds 
for us.” 

Demonstration window displays were in- 
stalled in the convention hall Tuesday by 
H. R. Schoenlaub, Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company, who displayed food products; R. 








—Among the users of large exhibit space at the |. A. D. M. convention was the Nonpareil 
Company, New York City, which combined’ five spaces to show seventy-four Gottwald manne- 
quins. 





R. M. Sheeline, president, reported much interest on the part of delegates— 
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C. Bowers, Terre Haute, Ind., who chose 
ladies’ coats for his theme; Edwin F. Peters, 
Hess & Culbertson, St. Louis, Mo., who in- 
stalled a very beautiful display of Gruen 
watches; Richard A. Staines, Vandever Dry 
Goods Company, Tulsa, Okla., who showed 
Armstrong’s “dream kitchens” in a charming 
display of linoleum, and by LeRoy Ger- 
hardt, Co-Operative Displays, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, who arranged a window of electric fans. 

Following a luncheon with the Cincinnati 
Advertising Club, C. W. Browne, U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph Company, Cincinnati, 
spoke on “Background Material,” referring 
to the psychological background of buying 
habits. (The speech is reprinted in full else- 
where in this issue.) In discussing “What 
do people buy?” Browne said: “People do 
not buy things at all; they buy.uses! Why 
do they buy? For self-preservation; care 
of health; satisfaction of appetite; romantic 
instinct; ambition and advancement, and for 
a dozen other emotional or rational motives. 


“The displayman is utilizing those appeals 
constantly. If he knows those motives and 
how to play on them, he has a whole bag of 
tools at hand. And the more definitely and 
premeditatively he uses them, the more ef- 
fective his display. Should he use more than 
one at a time? Sparingly! The most in- 
telligent person can rarely hold more than 
one idea in mind at a time. 


“In preparing a display, the real back- 
ground material is the preliminary thinking 
which is put into it. You must take into 
careful consideration the product, the under- 
lying motives which impel people to buy it, 
the specific kinds of people who are or ought 
to be interested in that product, and the way 
to tell the story to them with directness and 
force so that they will buy it, now! 


“For selling more goods is the keynote to 
our national prosperity. It will reduce un- 
employment, start dividend checks, and 
make all of us happy. And we'll sell more 
goods if the real background material of our 
advertising, our selling, and our displays, is 
based on thinking correctly about what 
makes people buy.” 
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O. P. Cleaver, lighting expert, Westing- 
house Lamp Company, Bloomfield, N. J., fol- 
lowed with a lecture and demonstration of 
lighting which held his audience spellbound 
for two hours. The effects he achieved with 
miniature window. settings were little short 
of marvelous. At the conclusion of his talk 
he was besieged by several dozen display- 
men anxious to learn still more details. 
While space prevents giving more than a 
brief extract of his talk, the complete ad- 
dress will be published in the August issue 
of DISPLAY WORLD. In part, Cleaver 
said: 

“Colored lighting in windows and displays 
must be used with caution and skill for full 
effectiveness, or else the effects created may 
be just opposite from what is desired. It 
is always well to recall that mixing colors 
in paint and mixing colored light produce 
different results. For instance, if red paint 
is mixed with green, the resulting color is 
a dirty brown; whereas red light mixed with 
green will produce a stimulating yellow light 
that gives new life to both red and green 
pigments used in other forms of window 
displays, such as on the backgrounds or in 
the objects displayed. However, if red light 
alone is used in a window where green pig- 
ments abound, the green pigments absorb all 
the red light and appear black. Don’t make 
the mistake of the merchant who decided to 
produce a novel effect in his windows by 
putting a flood of red light on a display of 
red dresses. The results were disastrous. 
If he had been clever with his lighting, he 
would have used the flood of red light for 
general illumination and spotted out his red 
dresses with blue light. 

“As you know, red, blue, and green light 
are considered the primary lighting colors or 
wave lengths. Mixing these three colors in 
the right proportion produces an approxi- 
mate white light; by mixing two, the sec- 
nodary colors are obtained, and by varying 
the proportions of the three any color of the 
rainbow is possible. The stage for years has 
used this principle of producing colored light 
to intensify their colors on the scenery, to 
create certain moods, to indicate time and 
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place, and to give depth and form to their 
flimsy sets. 

“When you consider that time, clarity, size 
of merchandise, and color are more or less 
fixed characteristics of the display, it wii! 
not be surprising to note that the actus! 
brightness of your display is one of th: 
greatest single factors of importance in mak- 
ing it truly effective, both for those 20 per 
cent who stop and shop, and for the 80 per 
cent who pass by in from three to seve» 
seconds and who later return to buy if they 
have been impressed. Given any display :1 
which all these other factors play a part-- 
time, clarity, etc—should any be deficien:, 
then greater brightness will aid in overcon:- 
ing its deficiency. 

“Lighting is only an aid to displaymen, 
and when it is combined with all the ski’! 
and materials which are the tools of you 
trade, and which you now use so success- 
fully, I think we may say that you are like 
my Scotch friend who found an entirely new 
use for old razor blades—he shaves wit) 
them! You will find a new use for lighting; 
you will use it in your displays effectively to 
make them more seeable and saleable—in 
other words, to put the ‘win’ into your win- 
dows.” 

A severe wind and rainstorm which came 
up suddenly during the afternoon threat- 
ened to spoil the boat trip to Coney Island, 
but the skies finally cleared and many of 
the delegates made the trip to the amuse- 
ment park. Dancing, swimming, and experi- 
ments with the “whip” and other rides pro- 
vided the entertainment. 

Carl V. Haecker, without whom no con- 
vention would seem complete, opened the 
morning session Wednesday with an inspira- 
tional talk on “Tolerance.” Kay Kamen, 
exclusive representative for Walt Disney 
Enterprises, Inc., New York City, was intro- 
duced and gave a most interesting account 
of the progress of Mickey Mouse and his 
career in the retail field. Kamen said that 
merchandise featuring the comic character 
reaches a total value at present of about 
$35,000,000 a year. Speaking specifically of 
display, Kamen said: 

“I canceled a trip to Europe in order to 
be here, because I felt that this was what 
I wanted to do most of anything at this 
time. I know you will all benefit a great 
deal from the ideas you will pick up and 
contacts you will make here, just as I have. 
In my opinion, the displayman in any busi- 
ness is one of the most important executives 
in that store. The windows with his dis- 
plays in them, the interiors with their care- 
fully planned presentations, are as necessary 
to business as breath is to life. I have seen 
what displaymen can do with merchandise 
and I know what is expected of him. It is 
up to displaymen to continue to maintain 
their high quality standards.” 

Kamen arrived in time for the opening o! 
the convention and took a hearty interes: 

[Continued on page 35] 


—At the "“Over-the-Rhine" party held at 
Music Hall. More than 500 delegates 
attended— 
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FUTURE DISPLAY OPPORTUNITIES 
[Continued from page 19] 
position in the store—you must obtain the 
confidence of your store head in your ability 
‘o plan and control your expenditures. 

Let me stress the importance of keeping 
some tangible record of the results of your 
-elling efforts. I admit that it is impossible 

, track down and obtain an accurate rec- 
cd of the purchases of a customer—what 
attracted her to the store, and what she 

sught when she came in. However, when- 
ver an item is not promoted in any other 

edium but the windows, I would most cer- 
inly recommend that you obtain a record 

f the dollar sales of the item displayed— 
s well as the total sales of the department 
uring the life of the display. 

My next point has to do with interior dis- 
tay. I do not intend to discuss this fully 
ecause it is a subject all unto itseli—but 
' will say that any display job, limited to 

indows, is a job only 50 per cent finished. 
\n impression is soon forgotten. I believe, 
in addition to making inanimate things (such 
as posters, counter signs, interior displays) 
serve as extra sales-help—that anything 
shown in the windows should be definitely 
hooked up with interior displays within the 
departments. This coordination is lacking 
in at least three out of five stores. 

Now, we inject another sleeping potion. 
I believe that the majority of displaymen 
have no concise knowledge of the real 
volume-leading and profit-making depart- 
ments in the store. The progressive display- 
man who will make the most of today’s 
opportunities will know more about these 
matters—which will help him do a better 
job of display planning. 

1. For example, would it startle you to 
know that in 1935, in the typical store with 
annual sales of two to five million (say the 
average is three and one-half million)—that 
the ribbon department brought in $9,170 
more net profit than the furniture depart- 
ment? I admit that’s a deceiving figure— 
the ribbon department showed a profit of 
$707.00—the furniture department showed a 
loss of $8,463. 

I do not wish to have you misinterpret 
that profit comparison between the ribbon 
and furniture departments. The furniture 
department and, in fact, all home furnish- 
ings departments are tremendously impor- 
tant to our stores. Their share of our total 
volume is indispensible in absorbing a large 
portion of our operating expenses. But 
more important than that—we are gradually 
and obviously approaching the time when 
greater numbers of our customers will make 
larger investments in refurnishing their 
Yomes. 

The point is—how many of you gave the 
ribbon buyer any support last year—even to 
the extent of a supplementary or allied unit 
ina major display? Say a piece goods win- 
dow, or a girls’ wear window. The figures 
I am quoting are disclosed in the Controller’s 
Congress, National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, 1935 report on operating results. 

2. Again, may I ask—would it startle you 
to know that slightly more than one-third of 
the departments in the representative store 
contribute about two-thirds of the total busi- 
iess? Do you know what departments? 
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3. Do you know that this same group of 
departments — twenty-six all told — contrib- 
uted 71. per cent of the store’s profits? Per- 
haps some of these important profit depart- 


. ments suffered from lack of display repre- 


sentation because you did not happen to like 
the way the buyer twitched his nose. ‘I am 
simply trying to stress the point that “pet 
peeves,” or personal grievances, or “who 
talks loudest gets most,’ should not be the 
deciding factor in your display planning— 
which would not be the case if you knew 
more about the operating results of various 
departments. 

4. Now we'll tell you something quite 
surprising : Furs—that step-child department, 
gasping for life throughout the depression 
and on the verge of expiring many times— 
broke through the debit column and ended 
the past year with the third highest dollar 
profit showing. And how many displaymen, 
and advertising men, read the signs? How 
many of us were skeptical and refused to be 
animated by the enthusiasm of the buyer— 
to put an extra ounce of energy in our sell- 
ing efforts to make this important 1935 de- 
partment produce even better results? Gen- 
erally, how many of us have learned to keep 
in close touch with consumer demand—to 
know what’s selling fast, at a profit—to play 
it for all it’s worth? I fear, too few! 

5. Furthermore, I ask if you know what 
months within the year are more important 
than others, from a volume viewpoint in 
various leading departments? For example, 
in the representative store, January—a low 
volume month—nonetheless is the best vol- 
ume month of the year for the domestics 
department. All these facts are important 
to you in developing display plans. 

These are the reasons, I contend that we, 
as “chiefs of selling divisions,” must become 
better merchandising experts. There must 
be more planning, more facts and figures, 
and more research. There must be more 
pertinent merchandising information made 
available to us—on which to base our selling 
attacks. Only in that way can we as dis- 
playmen possibly hope to take advantage 
of the opportunities the future holds for us. 





Summerton Wins Major Prizes 
In Southern Contest 


L. E. Summerton, William R. Moore Dry 
Goods Company, Memphis, Tenn., made a 
clean sweep of both the grand prize and the 
sweepstakes award in the Southern Display 
Men’s Association display photograph con- 
test at the meeting of that organization dur- 
ing the International Association of Display 
Men convention, June 29-July 2, at Cincin- 
nati. Summerton also won eighteen first 
prizes, seventeen second awards, and sixteen 
third prizes. The classification of entries 
was made in the same manner as for the 
I. A. D. M. contest. Where fewer than three 
entries were made no photographs were 
judged in that particular classification. 

Class 1: first, Richard A. Staines, Van- 
dever Dry Goods Company, Tulsa, Okla.; 
second and third, B. J. Alexander, Fowler, 
Dick & Walker, Binghamton, N. Y. Class 2: 
first, B. J. Alexander; second, L. E. Sum- 
merton; third, Everett W. Quintrell, The 
Elder & Johnston Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Class 3: first, Everett W. Quintrell; second 
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and third, Richard A. Staines. Class 4: first, 
B. J. Alexander; second, Richard A. Staines; 
third, Everett W. Quintrell. Class 6: first, 
B. J. Alexander; second and third, Richard 
A. Staines. Class 7: first, L. E. Summerton; 
second and third, B. J. Alexander. Class 8: 
first, second, and third, T. Willard Jones, 
Phelps Shoe Company, Shreveport, La. 
Class 9: first, L. E. Summerton; second, 
Richard A. Staines; third, T. Willard Jones. 

Class 11: first and second, B. J. Alexan- 
der; third, T. Willard Jones. Class 14: first, 
B. J. Alexander; second and third, L. E. 


Summerton. Class 15: first, second, and 
third, B. J. Alexander. Class 16: first, 
second, and third, L. E. Summerton. Class 


20: first and third, T. Willard Jones; second, 
Everett W. Quintrell. Class 21: first, sec- 
ond, and third, B. J. Alexander. Class 23: 
first, L. E. Summerton; second, Richard A. 
Staines; third, B. J. Alexander. Class 26: 
first, second, and third, T. Willard Jones. 
Class 27: first and third, L. E. Summerton; 
second, T. Willard Jones. Class 28: first 
and second, L. E. Summerton; third, T. 
Willard Jones. Class 29: first, B. J. Alex- 
ander; second, T. Willard Jones; third, L. 
E. Summerton. Class 30: first and third, 
T. Willard Jones; second, Everett W. Quin- 


trell. Class 31: first, second, and third, T. 
Willard Jones. Class 33: first, T. Willard 
Jones; second, L. E. Summerton; third, 


Everett W. Quintrell. Class 39: first, L. E. 
Summerton; second and third, B. J. Alexan- 
der. Class 40: first and second, L. E. Sum- 
merton; third, T. Willard Jones. Class 42: 
first, T. Willard Jones; second and third, 
Everett W. Quintrell. Class 45: first, sec- 
ond, and third, B. J. Alexander. Class 47: 
first, second, and third, L. E. Summerton. 
Class 48: first, Everett W. Quintrell; second 
and third, L. E. Summerton. Class 49: first, 
second, and third, B. J. Alexander. Class 50: 
first and third, B. J. Alexander; second, 
Richard A. Staines. Class 52: first, second, 
and third, B. J. Alexander. Class 56: first, 
Richard A. Staines; second, B. J. Alexander; 
third, L. E. Summerton. Class 64: first, sec- 
ond, and third, L. E. Summerton. Class 65: 
first and third, B. J. Alexander; second, L. 
E. Summerton. Class 67: first, B. J. Alex- 
ander; second, Richard A. Staines; third, 
Everett W. Quintrell. Classes 75, 76, 77, 
78, 79, 81, 85, atid 86: first, second, and third, 
L. E, Summerton. 





Bob Johnson Speaks 
At Masonic Lunch 

R. O. “Bob” Johnson, president of the 
Chicago Display Club, remained in Cincin- 
nati after the I. A. D. M. convention to 
address the luncheon meeting July 3 of the 
Cincinnati Masonic Club. He chose as his 
subject “Mothering Merchandise,” stressing 
the correct way of presenting merchandise 
to the customer. 


Robert Sackley Visits 
l. A. D. M. Convention 

Robert Sackley, Robert Sackley Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif., took time out from a 
business trip to New York and Chicago to 
attend the I. A. D. M. convention in Cin- 
cinnati. Sackley is Pacific coast distributor 
for a line of decorative fabrics, and is inter- 
ested in similar exclusive representation for 
other distinctive display lines. 
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In those major trade markets of the coun- 
try where a number of display installation 
companies are operating the competition as 
to selling rates has a tendency to become so 
low that the only way for the installing com- 
pany to operate without loss is to lower 
trimmers’ wages. It was to eliminate just 
this condition that the display services of 
St. Louis, Mo., decided to unite with the 
result that every reputable service in that 
city has signed an agreement that definitely 
establishes fair and equitable minimum wage 
levels. 

To bring about this result required a great 
deal of arduous work for which John Doran, 
Garrison-Wagner Company, volunteered his 
services, after the movement was endorsed 
by the St. Louis Display Club, under the 
direction of Erwin A. Hiffman, Hiffman 
Display Service, president of the club. It 
was no easy task to get all the display 
services to see “eye to eye” on this proposi- 
tion, but Doran tackled the task with vigor 
and determination with the result that the 
agreement is now in force, subscribed to by 
nine installation companies, every reputable 
company in that city. The plan has much 
to commend itself to all fair-minded men in 
the business and should set a high standard 
for other cities to follow. 

Here is the way Doran describes the plan, 
the complete agreement following at the end 
of this article: 

“After years of research and practical ex- 
perience, an idea was conceived, dedicated to 
and put into full operation for the sole pur- 
pose of standardizing and increasing the 
efficiency of national window display adver- 
tising as a sales and merchandising medium 
that could be effectively used and understood 
by a greater number of national advertisers. 

“The attached working agreement was cre- 
ated as a result of the crepe paper installers 
organizing to work out a plan to stabilize 
the crepe paper installation service business. 

“The working agreement in the first in- 
stance fixes a minimum price for labor 
which works as a stabilizing influence be- 
cause of the fixed labor charge. It also 
acts to fix a minimum installation charge 
affording a margin of about 20 per cent for 
competitive bidding which works to stabilize 
the business on a fair basis insofar as the 
advertising installation company and the 
workmen are concerned. 

“This organization is not a labor union in 
the usual sense of, the word—but strictly 
formed to promote and stabilize the best 
interests of display advertising on a strictly 
business basis. 

“The above is amplified in the final para- 
graph of the attached agreement which sets 
up a governing board for arbitrating any 
differences. The action of this board is final 
on the part of both parties to this agree- 
ment. 

“Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 10 cover the 
minimum labor charge for standard national 
crepe installation work. It assures. the ad- 
vertiser that he will receive a properly in- 
stalled display because the minimum price 
of 90 cents allows time enough for the work- 


men to install the display properly, thereby 
allowing the advertiser to take the lowest 
bid for a given number of displays with the 
assurance of receiving good standard instal- 
lation at that price. 

“Article 6 places the managerial work on 
the service installation company to insure 
the accuracy of checking and supervising 
which is the duty of the executive part of 
the business and relieves the workmen of a 
time consuming responsibility which reduces 
the alloted time for installation work. 

“Article 7 strengthens the entire contract 
and serves to maintain the standard of work 
necessary to a successful display advertising 
campaign and eliminates waste of materials 
and cheap installation work. 

“Article 8 strengthens the standard of in- 
stallation work to achieve better campaigns. 

“Article 9 strengthens the entire contract 
and serves to maintain the minimum charges 
and standards as set up in this agreement 
and eliminates rebates of any kind to any 
person. 

“Article 11 serves to protect the workmen 
and advertiser from losses and fixes the 
wage liability on the installation company, 
thereby eliminating unscrupulous practices 
of some installation service companies. 

“Articles 12, 13, and 14 serve to strengthen 
and improve the profession and eliminate 
workmen competition to established installa- 
tion companies and assures fair trade prac- 
tices for all parties concerned. 

“All display service companies operating 
under this agreement are furnished with the 
seal of the I. A. D. M. 

COPY OF AGREEMENT 
This agreement made and entered into 


ase. So OLS 2) el eS ep ee, Oe 
Sn CeCe. Shee eee 
By tS _party' of the 


first part ‘and the undersigned (hereinafter 
referred to as Installers), Installers (Mem- 
bers of the International Association of Dis- 
play Men), parties of the second part, wit- 
nesseth: 

That from and after the.. .day of 

1936, and for a term of one 

year ending with the. . day ot 

is 1937, the party ‘of the first 

part binds ‘itself to the employment in its 

installation of windows workmen who are 

members of the International Association 

of Display Men and agrees to observe the 

rules and regulations of employment and 
to pay the scale of prices as follows: 

1. Standard national advertisers crepe 
window displays shall be compensated for at 
the rate of 90 cents each to Installer. Book- 
ing to be done by either party to this con- 
tract. 

2. Interior displays, similar to and equal 
to window displays in size and make-ups, 
shall be compensated for at the rate of 90 
cents each to Installer. 

3. Delivery and salvage of window or ad- 
vertising material shall be compensated for 
at the rate of 15 cents each to Installer. 
Pick-ups of display material which result in 
additional installation, where the pick-up is 
not compulsory and the Display Service is 
not compensated for the salvage, no charge 
to be made. 

4. Compensation for work on booths, ex- 
hibits and interior displays at exhibitions 


Complete Epochal Agreement 


and shows of any nature shall be compute! 
on an hourly basis at the rate of $1 per hov- 
per installer. 

5. Individual merchandise displays or 
combination national advertisers displays 
shall be adequately compensated for at x 
rate to be agreed upon by the Display Serv - 
ice Company and the Installers doing suc) 
work. 

6. Any Installer required to do supervis- 
ory work, estimating, checking, photograph - 
ing or any additional work shall receive 
adequate compensation to be agreed upon 
by the employer and the Installer. 

7. All materials necessary to build a com- 
plete display of all types are to be furnished 
by the party of the first part, and all tools, 
tacks, pins and nails shall be furnished by 
the Installer. 

8. If it is necessary to retrim or correct 
a window, due to faulty installation, the 
original installer shall receive no compen- 
sation. The Installer making the correction 
shall receive full compensation. 

9. The party of the first part shall not 
make any charge-backs or demand refunds 
to alter this agreement. 

10. All road trip installations will be com- 
pensated for at the rate of one dollar and 
fifty cents ($1.50) each per window to In- 
staller. 

11. The party of the first part agrees to 
provide a drawing account of 75 per cent of 
compensation due Installer at the end of 
first fifteen (15) day period and full settle- 
ment of all compensation due Installer at the 
end of the second fifteen (15) day period of 
each month. 

12. The parties of the second part shall 
render all display work at the direction of 
the party of the first part and no other while 
in the employ of the party of the first part. 

13. This agreement shall affect all work 
and be the only agreement between the party 


OF (MEISE PASE, 656 clas Coa enw Display 
Service Company, and party of the second 
part; 2c. ...... Installers, on and 


after June ‘: 1936, continuously for one (1) 
year to June 1, 1937. 

145 Tt vis further agreed and understood 
that the scale of prices and terms of this 
contract shall continue in operation, without 
change, during the life of this contract, ex- 
cept as may be mutually agreed upon be- 
tween all the parties hereto. 

A standing committee of two representa- 
tives of the first party and a like committee 
of two representing the second party shall 
be appointed ; the committee representing the 
first party shall be selected (by it) by the 
local organization of the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men, Window Service 
Group, and the committee representing the 
second party shall be selected (by them) by 
the local organization of the International 
Association of Display Men, Installers 
Group. To this committee shall be referred 
all questions which may arise as to the terms 
of this contract, which can not be settled 
otherwise, and such joint committee sha'! 
meet when any question of difference sha’! 
have been referred to it for decision by t!¢ 
parties of this agreement. Should the ae t 
committee be unable to agree, then it sha’ 
refer the matter to a Board of Adbitrator 

[Continued on page 38] 
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CINCINNATI SETS NEW STANDARD 
FOR FUTURE CONVENTIONS 
[Continued from page 32] 
in every proceeding. Plastic figures of 
|)isney characters were scattered around the 
-onvention hall, and Mickey Mouse novelties 
ere contributed by Kamen as souvenirs of 

he banquet. 

Window demonstrations by Moie Ham- 
iurger, Strubs Department Store, Iowa 
city, Iowa, and Max Berck, Frankel’s, Des 

‘oines, lowa, were a part of Wednesday’s 
rogram. Berck displayed men’s wear, while 

amburger selected gowns. Both displays 
' era very attractive. 

Continuing with the speaking program, C. 

Arnold, Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 

iny, Cincinnati, discussed display as ap- 
-tied to the merchandising of food, both now 
nd in the future. Among other things, he 
aid: “How will the field of display be 
fected in the furious race between can- 
ers, processors, and producers, to win 
supremacy in the sale of meats, fruits, and 
vegetables? I have seen some very fair 
amples of transparent cans for fruits and 
vegetables. The can companies are praying 
ior developments in this field to offset the 
advancing sales of fresh and quick-frozen 
products made possible by scientific han- 
dling and transportation. 


“On the other hand, the pioneers of frozen 
foods have gradually drawn away from the 
field of display because of the inherent dif- 
ficulties of maintaining both visibility and 
low temperature. They may defy conven- 
tion in developing a new field, but we have 
yet to take an equally radical step in one 
of our own display problems. 


“We know from experience that we could 
bring the housewife better fruits and vege- 
tables if we could use refrigerated glass 
display cases. But the very act of placing 
a glass barrier between the customer and 
the merchandise has been seriously detri- 
mental to sales. 

“If display master-minding will solve those 
barriers to frozen food and fresh vegetable 
merchandising, the food field beckons to 
you.” 

Tony Sarg, who spoke after the noon 
luncheon, packed the hall. The famous art- 
ist, display creator, and puppet master kept 
the audience in waves of laughter as he told 
of humorous incidents in his career. “Speak- 
ing of the attraction value of display,” he 
said, “a group of artists were in my studio 
in the Flatiron building, New York City, 
one day. One of them bet each of us $10 
that he could have the street below black 
with people in four minutes. He secured 
some clothes from the janitor’s wife, made 
a dummy, and then hanged the figure from 
the flag-pole which projected over the street. 

“In thirty seconds traffic had come to a 
stand-still. An enormous crowd surged back 
and forth, pointing at the ‘suicide.’ We were 
Standing on the roof, peering out at the 
throng and agreeing that the ‘display’ had 
certainly pulled, when we heard heavy feet 
behind us. It was-a detachment of police, 


which was not so good. They pulled up the 
dummy, discovered that there had been no 
suicide and promptly placed us all under 
arrest. 
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“In desperation I suggested that since it 
was a hot day it might be well if we went 
down to my studio for some ‘tea’ before 
starting the journey to the police station. 
They agreed. An hour later we helped the 
policemen to the elevator, and that was the 


last we heard of the incident. But we had 
ample proof of the drawing power of a novel 
display.” 

Immediately after Sarg’s address a busi- 
ness session was called for members only. 
Syl C. Reiser read the financial report, 
showing that a most satisfactory balance 
was in favor of the association, with only a 
few small current bills unpaid. Joe Lom- 
bard then took the chair to preside during 
the election of officers and _ directors. 
Printed ballots, following the recommenda- 
tions of the nominating committee, were dis- 
tributed and the chair queried the members 
as to their wish to present nominations from 
the floor. Receiving no such nominations, 
motions were duly made, seconded and 
passed without a dissenting vote, that the 
nominations be declared closed. 

After the election, President Stocker ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the confidence in him 
shown by his reelection, and then asked if 
there were any requests for the 1937 con- 
vention city. F. E. Whitelam, president, the 
Detroit Display Club, and display manager 
for R. H. Fyfe & Co., spoke of the ad- 
vantages of the Michigan city as a conven- 
tion site and asked that it be given consid- 
eration. A representative of the Board of 
Trade, Washington, D. C., followed with a 
bid from that city, extending the invitation 
on behalf of numerous civic organizations. 

The board of directors took both invita- 
tions under consideration and will announce 
their selection shortly. 

A line of busses and private cars streamed 
out to Castle Farm Wednesday evening for 
the annual banquet and dance. The spacious, 
dimly lighted night club with its forest of 
palm trees made a beautiful setting for the 
meal. Dance music was provided by a na- 
tionally known orchestra, and a floor show 
consisting of nine acts of professional talent 
contributed to the entertainment. Glee 
Stocker presided from the speaker’s table, 
introducing the board of directors and asso- 
ciation officers. The announcement of photo- 
graph contest prize winners was made by 
H. R. Schoenlaub. Kay Kamen officiated at 
the drawing of a door prize—a Crosley 
radio—which was won by Charley Culver, a 
member of the Cincinnati club. After the 
meal the crowd adjourned to tables sur- 
rounding an open-air dance floor and en- 
joyed the occasion until well into the wee 
hours. 

Although, as usual, Thursday was “going 
away” day, many of the delegates remained 
to make an inspection trip through the Proc- 
ter & Gamble plant at Ivorydale. 





Invisible Glass Installed 
At Burdine's 


An experimental installation of invisible 
elass has been made by Burdine’s, Miami, 
Fla., in one window of their men’s shop. If 
the test proves satisfactory the entire bat- 
tery of windows may be replaced with the 
new type glass, it is said. Harry Eastham 
is director of display for the store. 
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WITH YOUR WINDOWS 


You can count on Maharam— 
every day in the year—to have 
that something new—different 
and original to get attention 
in your windows and through- 


out the store. Originators, 
manufacturers and distributors 
a of fabrics and accessories for 
display for over 20 years. 
Samples and Branches in leading cities. 
Everything for the Window 

Booklet on Trim Including: 
Request DISPLAY FABRICS 
DISPLAY PAPERS 
% CHROME LETTERS 
JUMBO CORRUGATE 
CHROM ETALFLEX 
Chrome and Foil MOULDING 
co oO RD 





Cc 
N. Y., 107 W. 48th St. 
Chicago, 6 E. Lake St. 


Boston St. Louis (DeSoto Hotel) Cleveland Detroit 














AMES 
Metal Mouldings 


Chrome, Brass and Copper, both plated 
and solid, made in our own factory. 


Specially designed mouldings made to 
your order. Our prices are right, our 
quality high, service good, and stock large. 


Our latest catalogue lists 75 stock shapes; 
write for your copy. 








ATTENTION DISTRIBUTORS 
A Few Territories Still Open. 





AMES METAL 


MOULDING CO., Inc. 
226 E. 144th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Matt Haven 9-7373 























BLOCKART ANNOUNCES 
“* @pRD” Dimension Sv Script Letters 


For use in tracks or for mounting. Gen- 
uine chrome-plated metal facing or un- 
colored facing—2” lower case, 4” capitals. 
Other styles available. Write for catalog. 


BLOCKART CO., 132 W. 14th St., New York 








Chrome Metal 
MOULDINGS 


For all sorts of display and decorative purposes. 


Ask about our INVISIBLE FASTENER types 


THE C. SPIRO Mya. co. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y 
Makers of Quality Mouldings "for 22 Years 
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During the past few years we have been 
hearing a great deal about trends—new 
ideas that have bid for recognition in every 
field from architecture to kitchen utensils. 
Instead of being victims of tradition and the 
past we are seeking to express ourselves in 
new and original ways. Pick up almost any 
magazine or newspaper and you will see 
photographs of new types of dwellings so 
entirely different from anything heretofore 
shown that at first glance they seem a bit 
strange and unfamiliar. These ultra modern 
homes and buildings may seem somewhat 
forbidding to the majority of people, but the 
straight, clean lines of this new form of con- 
struction have surely influenced our shops 
and the display of merchandise throughout 
the country. A woman may like the quaint- 
ness of her Colonial cottage with its maple 
furniture, but when she goes shopping she 
gives her patronage to the up-to-date store 
with smart, modern effects. 

Contemporary architectural forms lend 
themselves particularly well to display back- 
grounds and during the next few years a 
great many Greek, Roman, and _ Gothic 
columns will be ripped out to make way 
for more modern settings. At the same time 
the real emphasis will be placed on color 
treatment. Where we once had complex 
and fanciful architectural themes in cream 
or brown we now have simple forms en- 
hanced by the application of vivid colors. 

A great deal of remodeling, repainting and 
reconditioning will be done shortly by de- 
partment and specialty stores and the more 
enterprising shops which have already “done 
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New Trends in Rug Display 


By ROBERT HELLER, New York City 


something” about their main selling floors 
are now thinking about their home furnish- 
ings departments and that neglected child— 
the rug department. 

The demand for modern furniture has cre- 
ated new demands in the rug department. 
Broadloom and solid colors are in greater 
vogue with a resultant dropping off in the 
popularity of patterned effects and Orientals. 
While broadloom and solid colors lend 
themselves to dramatic and pretentious dis- 
play, it is equally true that unless they are 
presented against new and interesting set- 
tings your offerings can easily lose indi- 
viduality and appear no different from your 
nearest competitor’s. 

Good flooring display connotes three 
things: First, it should provide comfort and 
ease in selection. This means spaciousness, 
good lighting and the incorporation of novel 
display features. Secondly, it means the 
artful use of background colors and co- 
ordinating ideas. Third, the rug department 
should tie-in with home furnishings gener- 
ally. Rugs in the home are never single 
entities—they have a definite relationship to 
the rest of the furnishings. This affinity 
should likewise be apparent in the rug de- 
partment and may be achieved through small 
ensemble groupings or through model rooms. 


—A layout by Robert Heller, well-known 

New York City designer, for the furniture 

department, model rooms, and rug and 

carpet shop treated as a coordinated 
display idea— 
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Let us consider these problems more fully 

Comfort and ease are things that a woma: 
expects in shopping. When she buys a pai: 
of shoes she sinks into a comfortable easy 
chair; when she is interested in sports ap 
parel or evening dresses she enters a smai 
“Sports Shop” or “Little Shop.” The back. 
grounds are appropriate, the lighting is ex 
cellent and she is surrounded with mirrors 
for she wants to know just how she is goin: 
to look. When this same woman buys a rug, 
she is buying something far more permanent 
—something she will “live with” a long time. 
She will not only be affected by the way 
in which the merchandise is displayed, but 
she is interested in knowing how it will look 
in her own home. The suggestion of the 
small division or individual “shop” is there- 
fore a good merchandising idea and should 
be incorporated in new architectural plans 
for the floor covering department. In a re- 
cent remodeling job that I executed, mer- 
chandise selection was simplified by means 
of various individual “shops.” Special 
prominence was given to a “Broadloom and 
Carpet Shop.” Three deep shelves lined the 
walls of this enclosure. The top shelf was 
slanted and brightly lighted and on it were 
displayed, side by side, sample size pieces 
in every color and grade of broadloom. The 
middle shelf held 27-inch by 48-inch samples 
and on the lower shelf were full rolls of 27- 
inch carpeting. Solid color rugs were given 
their own exclusive section. These mono- 
tones lend themselves to attractive and 
dramatic display through the massing and 
juxtaposition of colors. The small shop idea 
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easily becomes a part of any architectural 
scheme and through the use of good color 
effects the rug department may follow the 
trend of modern merchandising. 

As part of the floor covering department 
the linoleum section calls for its own set- 
ting and individual treatment. Good display 
of this type of merchandise demands bold 
and clever treatment. Here is where the 
use of strong and vital background colors 
not only adds a bright and vivid note but 
: the means of offsetting the more or less 
-terogeneous effect of the linoleum patterns. 
( nify the linoleum department with some 
lor such as bright red, a nautical blue, 
- a strong green. In displaying linoleum 
-atterns, the use of small vertical sections is 

repetition of a good merchandising idea 

id applies particularly to the store or shop 
‘iat has its own warehouse for the cutting 
ond storage of the large rolls. The indi- 
vidual compartments enable the customer 
quickly to survey the entire stock. Her selec- 
‘ton is facilitated. 

A great deal of interest has been aroused 
throughout the country by model rooms. 
Furniture fashions have changed so rapidly 
during the past few years that a great many 
people have been somewhat confused as to 
just how their homes should look. Model 
rooms have therefore been a source of ideas 
and inspiration. Carpets and rugs have 
played a very important part in recent pres- 
entations. The simplicity of the new furni- 
ture requires the extensive use of color, and 
flooring has been stressed as the coordinat- 
ing note in the modern room scheme. Use 
model rooms to sell rugs. 

The theory of interlocking the various 
units of the home furnishings departments is 
thoroughly sound. In the floor plan below 
I am giving a layout showing the furniture 
department, model rooms, and rug and car- 
pet shop treated as a coordinated display 
idea. 





KEEPING OUR WINDOWS 
ON THE AIR 


[Continued from page 11] 


variety of objects in one window and still 
maintain coherence and unity in the display. 

The window of printed rayons was one 
of a series tying-in with McCall patterns. 
Since the merchandise was especially adapt- 
able to sports and beachwear, life-savers and 
anchors were employed to bring in the nau- 
tical atmosphere. The patterns pictured were 
blow-ups of actual patterns from the pattern 
department, 

The stable scene was a direct tie-up with 
Miami’s local Derby Day. A typical stable 
setting was built of rough wood. Beach 
sand made the walk. A hinged wooden gate 
at the right heightened the illusion of a 
paddock just beyond. No brilliant colors 
were used in the backgrounds, thus making 
the contrast of bright riding habits more 
effective and eye-catching. 

For the window promoting Vanta baby 
garments, we used a few bars of the well- 
known cradle song on the background. 
Large alphabet blocks increased the nursery 
air, and aided in displaying infants’ equip- 
ment attractively. Baby blue and pink were 
featured in the background and decorations. 
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HANG THEM UP! 
[Continued from page 21] 


kitchen, game room, nursery and bathroom 
windows. 

Other ideas can be worked out around best- 
selling curtains and draperies, showing them 
with the best-selling types of furniture in your 
store, such as maple, 18th century English, 
and modern furniture. The ways are legion. 
It is not so important just which way you 
choose as it is important that you do choose 
one, definite way—and use it to show cur- 
tains and draperies hanging up. 

In curtain départments which are too small 
for a series of such false window groupings 
at one time, one or two window arrange- 
ments can be set up and changed frequently. 

A small item, but a very important one to 
good selling, is the display card. It is a good 
salesman far too often completely overlooked. 
And often when it is used its selling possi- 
bilities are not recognized. Too often, when 
it is present, it says to the customer, “New 
curtains,” or “Curtains, $1.95 pair.” Just a 
few words added and stores have a card 
which really sells. 

“Put fashion at your windows with these 
airy net curtains—$1.95 pair.” 

“Bring spring to your windows with lacy 
net curtains—$2.95 pair.” 

Give the display card its chance to work 
for you—it works hard. 

The curtain department which sets out to 
woo Mrs. Customer this season will see to it 
that she sees curtains and draperies hanging 
up. It’s an effort for her to picture how her 
windows will look from curtains that are 
folded up on tables and shelves in your store. 
And she isn’t enthusiastic about a lot of effort 
on her part. She likes to be told about the 
new fashions in curtains and draperies—but, 
best of all, she likes to be shown! 





Holophane Announces 
New Catalogue 

The Holophane Company, 342 Madison 
avenue, New York City, announce the publi- 
cation of a new catalog on lighting facts 
called “Datalog.” This book contains forty- 
four pages of illustrations and descriptions 
on the complete Holophane line of newest 
equipment for scientific lighting. Classifica- 
tion of the contents has been prepared espe- 
cially to facilitate reference. 





Partnership Formed 
By Designers 

Meyer Katzman, for six years in the inte- 
rior planning department of R. H. Macy & 
Co., has resigned to enter into a partnership 
with Gilbert Rohde, 32 East Fifty-seventh 
street, New York City, for the purpose of 
planning and designing store interiors and 
exteriors. 
""Armoform" Introduced 
By Lloyd 

The “Armoform,” a special arm for use 
in the display of women’s apparel, has been 
introduced to the display field by the Lloyd 
Display Equipment Company, 530 Seventh 
avenue, New York City. The arm was de- 
signed by the display department of Saks- 
Fifth Avenue. 





EO no DEFACING 
OF WALLS WITH 
KLING-TITE 








[NX DISPLAYING posters and decorative 
materials on interior walls, the Kling-Tite 
Automatic One-Hand Tacker is ideal. 

It drives a two-pointed tackpoint with 
a shank about the size of an ordinary pin 
—a shank of equal diameter down to its 
point. When removed, this tackpoint leaves 
the surface unmarred. 

Store owners and managers welcome the 
Kling-Tite as the most desirable method of 
doing interior tacking without defacing 
walls. This is but one of the many Kling- 
Tite advantages. Investigate. 

Ask for Folder. 


A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO. 


Y Kling-Tite jm 5041 B°CoWd-tal-\yielele MN 
: CHICAGO, ILL 


REMINDER! 


Write today for your 
copy of my 
SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG No. 20 
One hundred eighty 
pages of supplies for 
Displaymen, Artists, 
Show Card Writers, 
4 Sign Painters—contain- 
4 ing everything modern 
and helpful in mate- 
rials. Just a _ postal 
will bring your copy. 


Bert L. Daily 


122 E. Third Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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FLEA POWER 


“SpeedWay 


back- 





COMPLETE 


line of < 

geared motors built for ani- 
mated displays that deliver any 
speed desired — that plug into light 
circuit. Eliminate battery nuisance, 
radio interference, transformers and 
fire hazard—can be assembled to 


mount in any position. Cool run- 
ning, dependable. 10 types to pick 
from. Write for Catalog ‘ 
SPEEDWAY MFG. oO. 
1839 S. 52nd Ave. CICERO, ILL. 


Lom anunaLrd Lhisfrlay 


CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 















“K.¥« More Beautiful 
and Less Expen- 
sive than and 

cCOmMPAN Cut Letters. 


Write for Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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ST. LOUIS DISPLAY SERVICES COM- 
PLETE EPOCHAL AGREEMENT 


[Continued from page 34] 
The representatives of each party to select 
one arbitrator and the two to agree upon a 
third. No interested party can be from 
either group or the third member of the 
Board a person interested in either group. 
All references to this Board must be made 
by written petition by each group. 

It is agreed by the said parties of the 
second part that for and in consideration of 
the covenants entered into and agreed to by 
said party of the first part, the said parties 
of the second part shall at all times during 
the life of this contract truly and faithfully 
discharge the obligations imposed upon them 
and do their work in a workmanlike manner. 

It is agreed that both the language and 
the spirit of this agreement between the 
first party and said second party make it 
imperatively obligatory on both parties, 
whenever any difference of opinion as to the 
rights of the parties under the contract shall 
arise, or whenever dispute as to the con- 
struction of the contract or any of its pro- 
visions takes place, at once to appeal to the 
duly constituted authority under the con- 
tract, such authority being the joint stand- 
ing committee, to the end that fruitless con- 
troversy shall be avoided and harmonious 
relations be maintained, and the regular and 
ordinary transaction of the business in which 
the parties have an interest be insured be- 
yond the possibility of interruption. It is 
further understood and agreed that the par- 
ties of this agreement shall not now nor 
during the life of this contract enter into any 
association or combination hostile to the 
International Association of Display Men, 
nor shall they at any time render assistance 
to such hostile combination or association 
by suspension of work or business or any 
other act calculated to injure the I. A. D. M., 
and the parties of the second part hereby 
agree to enter into no combination or asso- 
ciation with the intent or purpose of injuring 
the first party or its property, and shall not 
be a party to any hostile act with similar 
interest. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOPF, first and sec- 
ond parties have hereunto set their hands 
and seals this day and year above written. 





Auxiliary Meetings 
Well Attended 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the International 
Association of Display Men enjoyed a very 
good attendance at their meetings during 
the I. A. D. M. convention in Cincinnati. 
A well-balanced program of educational ses- 
sions and entertafhment was provided by 
members of thé Cincinnati auxiliary, under 
the direction of Mrs. H. R. Schoenlaub, di- 
rector of ladies’ activities. 

At the election of officers for the national 
group, Mrs. H. R. Kreitz, St. Louis, Mo., 
was reelected to the presidency; Mrs. Robert 
Ickes, Quincy, Ill, was named vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. G. Anderson, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
secretary, and Mrs. Nathan Silverbiatt, also 
of Cincinnati, treasurer. 

The auxiliary meetings opened Monday 
morning with a tour of Cincinnati and an 
inspection of the Kroger Food Foundation. 
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Tuesday morning had no set program, but 
a luncheon and bridge were held at the Ken- 
wood Country Club. A prize was provided 
for each table, and several beautiful attend- 
ance prizes were given. An inspection of 
Taft museum was held Wednesday morning, 
followed by a business luncheon and elec- 
tion of officers. The meeting was _ inter- 
rupted for thirty minutes to permit the 
ladies to hear Tony Sarg’s talk to the I. A. 
D. M. delegates. 

At the Wednesday luncheon gifts of ap- 
preciation were made by the national board 
to the officers of the Cincinnati auxiliary, 
and the national officers were presented with 
corsages by the Cincinnati ladies. 

A registration of ninety was _ reported, 
with sixty-three being present at each 
luncheon. The delegates also attended the 
“Over-the-Rhine” party, the night baseball 
game, the Coney Island trip, and the annual 
banquet and dance. 





Pacific Coast Convention 
To Be Outstanding 


The Pacific Coast Association of Display 
Men convention, to be held in Spokane, 
Wash., September 13, 14, and 15, will be one 
of the most outstanding ever presented, 
judging by the tentative program just re- 
leased by the Spokane Displaymen’s Asso- 
ciation, host to the delegates. Much inter- 
est is being shown by coast displaymen and 
their employers, and a large attendance is 
expected. The program follows in detail: 

September 13, 1936.—Installation of model 
convention display _windows by local club. 
Registration of P. C. A. D. M. members. 
Vic. Linden, president: “Welcome to the P. 
Cc. A. D. M.” — Displaymen’s “Handicap” 
Golf Tournament, Indian Canyon Golf 
Course. Tour of city (with expert guide in 
charge), including educational comparisons 
of window displays. 

September 14, 1936.—Knights of Morning 
Round Table (for displaymen) and “Fixture 
Luggers.” Meeting called to order by Vic. 
Linden. Glee club, by entire assembly. 
Mayor Arthur Burch: “Official Welcome and 
Presentation of Keys to the City of Spo- 
kane.” Response by visiting members. Eric 
Johnson, president, Browne-Johnson Com- 
pany: “The Increasing Importance and 
Necessity of Display.” Departmentals: (1) 
“Modern Store Arrangement;” (2) “Color 
and Layout in Poster and Showcards;” (3) 
“Window Backgrounds.” Introduction of 
manufacturers and representatives. Lunch- 
eon; round-table discussion. John Shaw: 
“An Outsider’s Viewpoint on the Value of 
Display to the Community.” An executive 
of the Upson Board Company to talk on 
“Window Backgrounds” as demonstrated in 
convention windows. Competitive demon- 
strations by visiting displaymen ($75 in 
prizes). Whoopee party for men; enter- 
tainment de-luxe with Hawaiian atmosphere. 
Theatre party for visiting displaymen’s 
wives and displaywomen. 

September 15, 1936.—“Financing the Dis- 
play Activity.” Ladner Ross, superintend- 
ent, Washington Water Power Company: 
Demonstration on modern store lighting. 
“Benefits To Be Derived from Attending 
Conventions.” Departmentals: (1) “Putting 
a Kick in Shoe Window Displays; (2) “You 
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‘Can’ If You ‘Will’ Solve Grocery Window 
Display Problems;” (3) “Drug Store Dis- 
play Problems.” Luncheon and round-tabl< 
discussion. Prof. T. J. O’Day, Washington 
State College: “Applying Psychology to Dis- 
play Merchandising.” “What a Nationally 
Known Manufacturer and Jobber Thinks of 
‘The Importance of Display to Modern Busi- 
ness.’” Competitive demonstrations by vis- 
iting displaymen ($75 in prizes).’ Selection 
of Convention City for 1937. Nominatic. 
and election of officers. Business meetin::, 
P. C. A. D. M. Adjournment. Banquet ani 
ball. “Grand finale.” 





Tennis Week Window Contest 
Winners Announced 

Louis E. Summerton captured first prize 
in the 1936 National Tennis Week conte:t 
with the tennis window he arranged for the 
Tommy Bronson Tennis Shop, Memphis, 
Tenn. First prize was $25 in cash and a 
French clock valued at $50. William H. 
Ahlstrom, A. G. Spalding & Bros., Los 
Angeles, won second prize, a desk set valued 
at $27, and William B. Burke, Morehouse 
& Wells Company, Decatur, Ill, won third 
prize, which was a handsome bronze trophy. 

Other displaymen who captured prizes, 
qualified as runner-up, or received honorable 
mention included: Robert Mattingly, Wich- 
ita Sporting Goods Company, Wichita, Kan.; 
Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. 
Louis, Mo.; George Markeley, F. C. Nash & 
Co., Pasadena, Calif.; Milton Davenport, 
King Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga.; G. 
C. Boettger, Jr., Mitchell & Ness, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; J. D. Brewer, Carroll’s Sport 
Shop, Dallas, Texas; Carl C. Axelson, A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
H. M. Bullock, W. D. Joyner & Sons, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; B. T. Vibbeart, Cleve 
Alexander Sporting Goods Company, Dan- 
ville, Ill.; Paul Lubbers, Recreation Equip- 
ment Company, Springfield, Ohio; A. W. 
Johnson, Fitzpatrick Sporting Goods Com- 
pany, Dubuque, lowa; Joe Kennedy, Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney, St. Louis, Mo.; Jack 
Earle, The Sport Shop, Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Robert L. Gatliff, Railey-Milan, Inc., Miami, 
Fla.; Joe Vetack, A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
San Diego, Calif., and Rudy Salinas, Adams- 
Goodman Company, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The contest was sponsored by the Sporting 
Goods Dealer, St. Louis. 


Booklet on Perspective 
Is Released 

“Perspective and Optical Illusions of 
Depth” is the title of a booklet of forty-four 
pages and thirty drawings and illustrations 
just released by Calibron Products, Inc., 51 
Lakeside avenue, West Orange, N. J. The 
highly technical contents are well worth 
study by displaymen interested in obtaining 
correct perspective in their displays. 





Bidwell Changes 
Location 

Harold A. Bidwell, J. C. Penney Compan:, 
Everett, Wash., has been made display ma - 
ager and assistant merchandise manager f r 
the same company at Tacoma. His form r 
position has been filled by Howard Baco,, 
formerly with Fischer’s, Tacoma. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY RESEARCH 
[Continued from page 14] 

of districts with respect to physical charac- 
teristics and buying power quality. Thus 
the retail trade structure was accurately 
determined. The above are typical of the 
feld studies conducted in the first test city. 
These studies were reviewed by the joint 
committee with the results that the practices 
developed are being used in gathering the 
ista in the other test cities. 

Field work has now been expanded so 
at there has been completed ten of the 

enty widely distributed markets of vari- 
© 1s population sizes, which the survey plans 
present in the final report. 
As yet it is too early to forecast final 
results. Certain characteristics of window 
<isplay circulation make themselves very 

parent, however, even at this stage of the 

.ork. The circulation of window display 
space is what may be called natural circu- 
lation. It does not have to be created as 
does the circulation of most media. Circu- 
lation is generated by the normal and in- 
escapable needs of people. Work, buying 
and selling, and play make mobility a human 
necessity. 

The research is designed to analyze this 
characteristic of window display in order 
that there may be developed sound principles 
for the efficient distribution of display within 
markets in such a manner as to obtain the 
largest volume of impression opportunity, 
under conditions affording efficient coverage 
of the buying power of the market. 

The basic aims of the Window Display 
Research may well be expressed as follows: 
(1) To obtain significant characteristics of 
different types of retail trade outlets. (2) To 
supply for the user a guide or formula for 
the accurate selection of window display 
space. (3) To obtain a standard practical 
formula for circulation evaluation which will 
make comparison between impression oppor- 
tunities in window display and other media 
available. (4) To present the fundamental 
principles of present window display use. 

The research is directed to the specific 
problems of window display. It was early 
apparent, however, that just as the window 
display study was a natural outgrowth of 
the basic traffic and trade studies, so the 
materials developed would lead naturally to 
a better and broader understanding of all of 
the relationships of the placement and loca- 
tion of retail trade outlets to exploit the 
trafic streams of total market buying 
power. It is believed, therefore, that the 
Window Display Research may well open 
the door to a better understanding of the 
entire point-of-purchase problem in mer- 
chandising. 


BEHIND THE PLATE GLASS 
[Continued from page 7] 

street front. This side of the store conveys 
at all times an atmosphere of high fashion 
and higher-priced merchandise because of 
its location and proximity to the better 
grade specialty shops along the street. One 
of these large windows belongs to our Saks- 
Fifth Avenue section. Eight are pure food 
and beverage windows, always. The remain- 
der are generally given over to fashions, 
linens, fabrics, or intimate apparel. 
This leaves two windows unaccounted for: 
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our two key windows, at the corners of 
Eighth and Market and at Ninth and Chest- 
nut. We have found these to be most effec- 
tive when converted into handsome room 
settings for furniture, or for feature fashion 
presentations, or for toys at Christmas time, 
or for any other special event that calls for 
spaciousness, height, and two-way pedestrian 
traffic. 

In most stores, methods vary as to the 
delegation of the actual display work. We 
have tried a number of systems; we have 
even split the department into separate win- 
dow and interior divisions, with a sub-head 
for each. We found, however, that the ter- 
ritory to cover and the number of promo- 
tions occurring simultaneously were far too 
great for one man to handle. Consequently 
we devised a plan that has, to date, success- 
fully withstood a five-months’ trial. 

This is how it works: There are six first- 
class decorators on our staff. On March 1 
of this year we appointed each of them to 
the position of divisional display manager, 
responsible for the window and interior dis- 
plays best suited to their talents. Each has 
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an assistant and a porter. If one man’s 
assignment assumes greater proportions than 
the average promotion requires, additional 
men are recruited from one of the other 
divisions for that particular job. The divi- 
sions are as follows: (1) all women’s and 
misses’ outer apparel; (2) men’s clothing 
and furnishings; (3) furniture and home 
furnishings, rugs, linens, and blankets; (4) 
feminine accessories, small wares, luggage, 
and cosmetics; (5) all intimate apparel, 
dress fabrics, shoes, and millinery; (6) the 


. Subway store. 


The other regular members consist of two 
men in charge of special feature attractions, 
of which there are at least three a week, 
fashion shows, exhibits, and special sign 
and poster designation work; an artist and 
draftsman; two carpenters; a painter; a let- 
terer; a secretary and routine assistant; a 
general assistant, and myself as director. 

This new arrangement has resulted in 
superior work, raised the morale of the de- 
partment members, increased the efficiency 
in operating, and decreased by 20 per cent 
the time spent on an assignment. 




















OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 











DISPLAY MEN! 


everywhere in the Country, to act as my 
Representative. 


Earn extra money. Pleasant, dignified, 
easy. Does not interfere with your present 


position. Write at once for full particulars. 


ANDERSON DISPLAY SYSTEM 


28 Opera Place Cincinnati, Ohio 





WANTED 


New lines of 
DECORATIVE and DISPLAY 
MATERIALS 


Accessories and Equipment 
We Can Increase Your Sales 
Give Full Information First Letter 


Display Center of Philadelphia 


319 N, Eleventh St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











CUTAWL FOR SALE 


K-8A rebuilt cutawl, purchased in June. 
A-1 condition. $70. Also 10 doz. each, 
Nos. 0, 3, 11 and 24 chisels at 50c, 75c, 
$1.00, 75c respectively. Will sell these 
individually, 


RAY HAUG 


5302 Potomac Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


SOME LIVE STORE NEEDS 
THIS MAN 


. .. He’s an accomplished window trimmer and 
interior man... excellent on backgrounds... 
a good, fast card writer and an exceptional ad- 
vertising writer . . . Thoroughly competent on 
layout, copy, type, art, and merchandising. 
These are just a few of the abilities of this man 
He’s young, ambitious, and has had 12 years’ 
training in department stores that are “tops.” 
He’s open for a position immediately, due to a 
sincere desire for greater opportunities. But 
the job must be with a high type department 
store that needs an idea man who can increase 


volume. 
Address “BOX 7-CR” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 














DISPLAY ARCHITECT 
Capable of designing and constructing 
displays and interiors desires permanent 
connection with department or chain 
store. 

SYDNEY N. ACKERMAN 
3017 Brighton 5th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


METAL MOULDING SALESMEN 
Well known concern desires salesmen; greater 
New York City and other territories; men now 
handling kindred line preferred; circularization 
and other sales promotion help; leads  fur- 
nished liberal commission arrangement. 

R. D. WERNER CO. 
21 East 3th St. New York City 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


and Firms wanted to handle window displays 
of Papier Mache figures, trademarks, back- 
grounds, in the full round, half round, or bold 
relief. Write immediately. 


BASSONS, INC. 


123 Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 








WANTED 


An experienced Display man and card writer, 
one who can make own back-ground and put 
in neat windows for department store in col- 
lege town of 35,000 population. 


ROSENFIELD DRY GOODS CO. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 











See mh po A 
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ON COORDINATION 

[Continued from page 29] 
ment fully aware of the importance of doing 
a job thoroughly, and continuing through to 
its completion, It means that the department 
must be able to adjust itself rapidly, with a 
flexible schedule which will permit the work- 
ing out and installation of a whole promo- 
tion within twenty-four hours. 

It is a definite rule in our department that 
the word “can’t” is never used. The old 
alibi, “We haven’t got time,” is eliminated, 
too. While our force is not large, through 
careful planning we have efficiency of oper- 
ation and can take care of a great amount 
of work. 

Some recent Rich displays are shown 
here: All of them are simple, depending 
chiefly on the arrangement of merchandise, 
rather than the use of elaborate backgrounds, 
for their appeal. 

The first shows a display of china. The 
three brands are high-lighted through the 
use of cut-out letters on upright panels 
behind each division. Each unit is practi- 
cally a replica of the other, except for the 
difference in patterns. 

The gift window used only a cut-out mor- 
tar-board and a rolled diploma for dramatic 
effect, but the display was a seller. A back- 
ground of wall board bore the simple mes- 
sage, “Gifts for Graduation.” 

For a semi-annual home furnishings sale 
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we showed drapes in a modified ensemble 
arrangement. Three units were used to the 
window, each group being shown in use 
through the construction of “windows” in 
the background. The table lamps brought 
out the colors of- the drapes and “spot- 
lighted” the display. 

A complete kitchen ensemble was shown 
for the same sales event. Again a window 
effect was used in the background. Little 
dramatization was attempted, for few house- 
wives could pass a scene such as this with- 
out stopping for a time. 

One of a series of windows used during 
National Cotton Week is shown, also. The 
utter simplicity of the window was height- 
ened, if anything, by the cut-out figure of a 
“mammy” in the background. The brand 
name was carried in cut-out letters across 
the wall board at the rear, with repetition 
of the name being achieved by the arrange- 
ment of the merchandise. 

A special “home laundry exposition” was 
advertised as shown. Again the display was 
very simple. The framed panel in the back- 
ground told the story briefly, with a special 
inducement offered to bring the customer 
inside by saying, “Come in and iron a Can- 
non towel and it’s yours.” 





BACKGROUND MATERIAL 
[Continued from page 15] 
goods or store, but because they must im- 
press each other with their sophistication. 

Now these are all surface mannerisms— 
external behaviorisms that do not in the 
least nullify the power of those deep-seated 
motives which I listed a moment ago. In 
dealing with both motives and mannerisms 
a display has to be “all things to all men” 
—and women, too. How then shall you make 
your presentation? 

Sometimes all of us are inclined to stress 
personality and appearance (you see, I insist 
on using selling terms in connection with 
this subject of display) and there’s no deny- 
ing the importance of those attributes; but 
the vitality of the message itself is para- 
mount. A young shipping clerk wanted a 
chance to sell, but the sales manager was 
skeptical—said the young chap had no per- 
sonality. The youngster persisted and finally 
was given his chance. He took the big 
Negro doorman—ail resplendent iz: a swell 
uniform—along with him, and called on his 
first prospect, explaining: “This fellow’s got 
personality—he just oozes it; I haven't; all 
I’ve got is a knowledge of the line. Look 
at him, but listen to me!” Your display 
must have elements which make people look, 
but it must also have that indefinable sin- 
cerity and conviction which make your mes- 
sage believable. 

Which would you prefer—to have people 
say: “What a beautiful display!” or “Let’s 
buy that!” There’s only one answer. 

So, in preparing a: display, the real back- 
ground material is the preliminary thinking 
which is put into it. And I’m not violating 


any trade secrets when I tell you that that 
is the way we of the lithographic industry 
try to approach a display problem—that is, 
taking into careful consideration the kind 
of stores in which a product is sold, the 
underlying motives which impel people to 
particular product, the 


buy that specific 
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kinds of people who are or ought to be 
interested in that product, and the way to 
tell the story to them with directness and 
force so that they will buy it—now! That 
gives you some idea of our background 
material. 

For selling more goods is the keynote «> 
our national prosperity. It’s more importa:t 
than Democratic or Republican victory «t 
the polls; it’s more important than controlled 
production, or fixed prices, or regimented 
industry. Selling more goods will reduce 
unemployment, will start dividend check., 
and will make us all happy. And we'll se'l 
more goods if the real background materi: | 
of our advertising, our selling, and our di 
plays is based on thinking correctly abo: 
what makes people buy. 


' 


oo 





Reflector-Hardware Issues 
New Catalogue 

A beautiful new catalogue, composed of 
ninety-six pages packed with ideas and sug- 
gestions for merchandising-minded display- 
men, has been issued by Reflector-Hardware 














Corporation, Western avenue at Twenty-sec- 
ond place, Chicago. The book shows RHC 
displays in practical use. Special features 
include a new and handy cover-index, many 
point-of-use sketches; and a plastic binding 
that makes the book extremely convenient 
to use. A copy may be obtained without 
cost by writing the firm at the address 
given above. 





Allentown Display Club Installs 
New Officers 

At the semi-monthly meeting June 19 of 
the Allentown (Pa.) Display Men’s Club the 
following newly elected officers were in- 
stalled: President, Charles W. Moyer, Koch 
Brothers; vice-president, Russell Moore, 
Zollinger-Harned Company; secretary, Ir- 
ving Gernet, M. S. Young & Co.; treasurer, 
Leon Smith, Benesch & Sons; publicity di- 
rector, James P. Northrop, Dobnoff’s. After 
the installation of officers a luncheon was 
served, at which time the retiring president, 
Robert Leopold, H. Leh & Co., discussed 
the progress of the club. 

One of the important annual events in 
which the thirty members of the Allentown 
club play an important role is “Window 
Shopping Night,” which attracts people from 
a radius of twenty-five miles. Prizes a:e 
offered by local merchants and by the Cha:'- 
ber of Commerce, and thousands of shoppe:s 
participate. 








